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TIE SECRET OF CONFESSION. 


A TALE OF CORSICA. 








BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR, 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘ STEEL AND GOLD,” THR “BRIDE OF PARIS,” 
THE “ PHANTOM oF THE sta,” RTO., ETO. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IV.—[conrinvgp.] 

Lorenzo laid his hand upon his father’s arm. 

“‘ Father, remember what is due to yourself as 
agentleman. Was ever a flag of truce dishon- 
ored save by a robber? Meet him fairly, and 
hear what he may have to say: ‘he can but go as 
he came, your enemy.” 

An hereditary hatred existed between the two 
families of Foscari and Montaldi; murder, 
though avenged, four generations back, the cause. 
Since then, no communication had been held 
between the two families, which will account for 
the anger of Foscari, when he heard that his mor- 
tal enemy was within his very doors. 

“Show Signor Montaldi into this room,” was 
the last order given to the servant. 

The Chevalier de Montrose politely rose and 
left the room, while, at a sign from his father, 
Lorenzo remained unwillingly, for he guessed 
the object of Montaldi’s visit. 

In a few moments the door opened and Signor 
Guiseppe Montaldi entered the presence of his 
life-long enemy. The two old men remained 
standing, gazing at each other intently and fix- 
edly. Paolo Foscari was thg first to break this 
silence, as became him, but his tone and manner 
were lofty and scornful. 

“To what am I indebted,” he asked, 
this friendly visit of an enemy ?” 

“I come not as an enemy, General Foscari,” 
replied Signor Montaldi, gravely, “but as a 
friend—as a debtor who owes the house of Fos- 
cari more than he ever can repay.” 

“Be seated, signor, and I will listen to you,” 
said Foscari, with more of courtesy than his first 
speech betrayed. 

Lorenzo stepped forward to offer a chair, and 
was gnized by M , who 
them perceived his presence for the first time. 

“Thank Heaven, you are here, my brave 
young friend, and can help me to explain to your 
father what I owe to his son.” 

““ What you owe to my son!” cried the gen- 
eral, very much surprised. 

“ Yes, to your son.” 

“Lorenzo, why have you told me nothing ? 
My reception of Signor Montaldi would then 
have been more courteous.” 

“Tt was not for me to speak out of season, and 
of myself, in reference to an affair in which I 
merely did my duty,” replied Lorenzo, as he 
modestly retired behind his father’s chair. 

“Signor Foscari, hear me,” said Montaldi. 
“I have a daughter, the most beautiful girl in 
all the island of Corsica, and as good as she is 
beautiful. A few days ago, she was riding in the 
mountains, when a neighbor, a villain, in a fit 
of jealous fury, was about to plunge a dagger in 
her heart, and your son rescued her.” 

“Lorenzo ?” 

“Yes. Listen to the sequel. Yesterday she 
was riding again. Her horse took fright and 
rushed with her to the edge of a fearful precipice. 
Your two sons saw her. Nicola sprang at the 
bridle, but missing it, caught only the rein of the 
animal, which with redoubled fright and fury 
kept on his course to theabyss. Signor Lorenzo, 
raising his carbine, shot the horse, and saved 
your son and my daughter from an almost inevit- 
able fate. May Heaven reward him for the 
deed !” 

“Amen!” 

“ Should it not extinguish the fires of enmity 
between our families? I came to ask you to lay 
aside the fatal hereditary hatred, and to cement a 
reconciliation that Heaven will bless, by receiv- 
ing my child as your son’s wife ?” 

Paoli Foscsri did not long deliberate on this 
proposition, but embraced it in the same cordial 
spirit in which the offer was made. 

“Yes, yes, it shall be so,” he hastened to say. 

“ Montaldi, here is my fiand, and my heart with 
it Lorenzo, my gallant son, I give my consent, 
and my blessing on your union.” 

“ You forget, father,’’ said Lorenzo, while his 
colorless cheek, and quivering blanched lips, gave 
evidence of great emotion, “ I can have no other 
bride but Heaven.” 

“ Trae, I had forgotten. 
worldly joys. 
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Then is it Nicola, Signor Mon- 
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LORENZO FOSCARI OVERCOME IN PLEDGING HI8 BROTHER'S BRIDF. 


this, I can make them happy, and in part repay 
the great debt I owe the family of Foscari.” 

“« My friend,” cried Paoli Foscari, rising and 
grasping the hand of the man whom he had for 
so many years regarded as his enemy, “ this day 
is indeed a happy one. What ho, there! wine! 
We must pledge each other in flowing cups, and 
crown the day with joy.” 

The servants brought wine at his bidding, and 
glasses were filled to the brim. 

“Long life and happiness to my son’s bride, 
the beautiful Lucia Montaldi!” cried Foscari. 
The health was drank. 

Montaldi raised his glass. 

“The island of Corsica, which can boast no 
greater honor than that of being the birth-place 
of the Foscari.” 

“Now, Lorenzo, for your toast. Fill up, and 
drink to your brother and his bride,” and Gen- 
eral Foscari handed to his son a glass filled to 
the brim with sparkling wine. 

With a trembling hand Lorenzo raised his 
glass, and from his pale lips, came in a low, but 
distinct tone, the words : 

“To the health of the brave Nicola Foscari 
and his peerless bride, Lucia Montaldi. May 
their worst enemy and best friend be their broth- 
er Lorenzo!” 

As he finished speaking, the glass fell from his 
nerveless hand, and was shivered to atoms on the 
stone floor. The young man, however, recover- 


[sBB BNGRAVING.] 


ed his self-p i i di 
apologetically : 

“The glass I raised and touched with my 
lips, after such a sentiment must never be used 
again. I waited for this meeting—waited to see 
all amicably settled before I secluded myself 
wholly from the world. My task is ended. 
Father, and you, noble Signor Montaldi, fare- 
well. When my friends would see me, they 
need but seek the quiet monastery, and there the 
poor monk will always have a kindly welcome 
for those who love him. Once more, farewell!” 

Bowing low to his father and his guest, the 
true, generous-hearted Lorenzo Foscari left the 
room, and, after shaking hands with the Chev- 
alier de Montrose, left the house. 

Not long afterwards, a drooping figure stood 
at the gate of the monastery and requested ad- 
mission. The porter, as on a former occasion, 
demanded who knocked. 

“ Fra Lorenzo, who, weary of the world, seek- 
eth rest within these holy walls.” 

The gate was opened instantly, and he was 
admitted. Lorenzo went directly to his old 
familiar cell, where he knelt in prayer. He was 
soon summoned to the presence of the abbot who 
received him with great kindness. 

“The world could not charm you, my son, it 
appears?” said the good old man. 

“Alas! father, it was but too charming for a 
time. I tasted its pleasures, but bitter was the 
cup. It has no longer charms forme. I come 
back, my hands free from blodd, and humbly 
hope to pass through my noviciate and become 
a worthy minister of God. Free from blood I 
am, but not from sin, for in my passionate, un- 
governed thoughts, I have injured my brother. 





ly, and said, 





By faithful penance, I will atone for these men- | 


* sometimes a jest. 


tal sins, thanking Heaven that I was spared the 
sinfulness of action.” 

As Lorenzo said ally, he kneeled at the 
feet of the good abbot Eustatius. There was a 
mournful cadence in the penitent’s voice, which 
charmed the ear of the listener, and induced him 
to reply with infinite gentleness : 

“Alas! my son, the trath lies not in the world, 
but in thine own heart. Confess, that we may 
aid thee.” 

The voice was kind and encouraging, and 
Lorenzo laid bare all his rained hopes and secret 
thoughts to his confessor. 

“TI can sympathize with you, my dear son,” 
said the abbot. ‘“ Others in this world have had 
trials as hard to endure. Return to your cell, 
and we will pray that the grief which brings you 
hither may be the means of leading you to 
Heaven. Good-night, and benedicite !’”” 

Lorenzo sought his narrow cell, while the ab- 
bot Eustatius remained with his face buried in 
his hands. He, too, remembered a time when 
the world seemed very fair, when he had loved a 
beautiful being with all the ardor of his youthful 
soul. Another won the prize, and with a break- 
ing heart Eustace San Pietro sought the solitude 
of the monastery. Feelings, long since deemed 
dead, now re-asserted their sway over him, and 
many of the monks wondered why, at so late an 
hour of the night, they heard groans issuing from 
the abbot’s chamber, and what deed he had done 
that merited the self-inflicted scourge. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE SERPENTS TRAIL. 

Tae vista of lite opened brightly before Nicola 
and Lucia. The feud between the two families 
was in reality ended, and the lively, witty and 
beautiful Lucia became the pet of each, as she 
deserved to be. Over the bright prospects of the 
lovers, there sometimes, it is true, passed a 
shadow—it was the thought of the secluded, soli- 
tary life of Lorenzo. Nicola well knew the 
cause of his return to the convent, and his heart 
grew heavy when he reflected that his joy was 
his brother’s sorrow. Lucia knew nothing of 
this, but she felt deeply grateful to the man who 
had saved her lover’s life and her own, at the 
peril of his own. 

Day after day, Lucia and Nicola were together, 
riding, walking, reading and singing, for both 
were gifted with rich voices. 

Every day, as Nicola went to or returned from 
the house of Montaldi, he was sure to encounter 
a very pretty young girl, richly dressed. Her 
eyes were black, her complexion brilliant, and 
altogether she was a very attractive young per- 
son. Nicolaknew her, having met her frequently 
in company. She was the daughter of the house 
of Barracini, and sister of Matteo, the unprin- 
cipled youth who had threatened the life of Lu- 
cia among the mountains, so that it was with no 
very pleasant feelings at first that the lover re- 
turned the greetings of Zillah. Yet he encoun- 


each other without exchanging a few words, 
on these meetings as not altogether accidental, 


for there was something in the girl’s manner 
which challenged his attention. 





“Do you know the Signorina Zillah Barra- 
cini, Lucia?” he asked, one day. 

* Yes, she used to be a friend of mine. We 
were educated at the same school, and on my 
return were very intimate, until the conduct of 
her brother rendered the friendship of the fan.ily 
no longer desirable or even safe. Why did you 
ask of her ¢” 

“ Because I meet her every day when I come 
hither or go hence.” 

“Ab, Nicola,” replied Lucia, seriously, ‘I 
hope I am not superstitious, but I fear these 
meetings bode no good to you. Old women say 
she has the evil eye.” 

“Surely not, Lucia—for she is very beautiful 
though less bewilderingly so than you are, dear- 
est. Her eyes are dark and bright as diamonds, 
and I should be sorry to think an evil spirit had 
taken up so fair a lodging-place.” 

“She is the more capable of evil because of 
her great beauty. I would you did not meet her 
every day.” 

“ Jealous already, dearest ¢ 
Iam really curious about her. 
visit opposite our house ?”’ 

“No one that I know of. All her relatives 
are far away in Calabria. Her mother was a 
Calabrian, though her father, by whose side she 
has no relations living, was a native of Corsica. 
I wonder why she don’t go and live among her 
friends in beautiful Calabria!” added Lucia, 
with a sigh. 

“Ttiscurious. Every day when I come hither, 
I meet her leaving her home. When I return to 
my father’s house, I meet her coming from the 
one opposite.” 

“O, Nicola, surely she has the evil eye, and 
this watching bodes you no good.” 

“Never fear for me, dear Lucia. I havea 
talisman in my heart which guards me against 
all fascinations and enchantments.” 

Nicola bent forward and kissed the beautiful 
face that was upturned to him, feeling how dear 
she was and ever would be. 

The subject of Zillah Barracini was quickly 
dismissed, but the thought of it dwelt on the 
minds of the two lovers. Lucia trembled for 
Nicola, and he watched with a sort of eager anx- 
iety for the denouement. He determined to as- 
certain whether he really was watched, and what 
was the reason of it. 

It was rather later than usual that evening 
when Nicola left Montaldi’s house. He walked 
slowly along, plunged in deep thought, and, not 
noticing whither he strayed, found himself, when 
he shook off his reverie, in a small square in the 
midst of which rose a pretty fountain. The square 
was called by some the Piazza of the Spirits, and 
was rather shunned by the superstitious inhab- 
itants after night-fall. The noise of the plashing 
fountain was what first roused Niocla from his 
fit of abstraction. The place was wholly desert- 
ed, and the tall trees, with their dense foliage, 
rendered the scene gloomy in the extreme. The 





But jesting aside, 
Whom does she 


| moonlight gave the place a weird look by deep- 
tered her twice every day, and they rarely passed | 


At last Nicola began to look | 


ening the shadows, and it was almost with a feel- 
ing of awe that Nicola discovered where he was. 
Still the night was warm, and the musical 


| dropping of the clear cool waters of the fountain 


imparted a strange charm to the scene, which 
Nicola was unable to resist. So he seated him- 





selfon the marble curb and began to dip his 
hands idly into the waters. This occupation he 
had pursued for some time, when he was startled 
by hearing a deep sigh very near him. He 
looked up with a start, and saw before him a 
black figure seated in the same position with 
himself, and likewise playing with the clear 
waters. 

Nicola spoke a word of greeting, to which the 
figure only gravely bowed. This manner of re- 
turning his salutation caused an involuntary thrill 
to run through his veins, but he made another 
effort to elicit some word from the strange ap- 
parition. 

“ The night is warm.” 

“ And the water cool,” and the hands of the 
figure went down into the water with a splash. 

“Are you not afraid to remain in a place re- 
puted to be haunted by spirits ¢” asked Nicola, 
again breaking silence. 

“What creature is afraid of its kind t’’ was 
the answer, in a low, deep voice 

A tragical legend was associated with this 
fountain. Half a century before, a beautiful 
young woman was betrothed to a young Cor- 
sican, who loved her passionately. But evil 
tongues whispered that the lady was as false as 
fair, and that every evening after sunset, she re- 
paired hither to me6% the preferred lover. The 
jealous youth watched ‘her. He saw her come to 
the fountain where she was met by a youth. 
Unable to contain his rage, the infuriated lover 
sprang upon the hapless pair, and, before they 
could recover from their surprise, plunged his 
dagger into the hearts of both. The young man 
fell dead on the instant, but the girl lingered a 
few moments. 

“ Madre de Dio! Giovanni! you have killed 
my brother and your bride. Hold me in your 
dear arms. I love you, and I die innocent.” 

So speaking, she tottered to the arms of her 
despairing lover, who holding her with one hand, 
with the other plunged the fatal dagger into his 
own heart, and then, with his arms clasped 
round his dead bride, his spirit passed from earth. 
The next day three bodies rigid in death were 
found beside the fountain, and from that time the 
place was deserted and reputed to be haunted by 
the spirits of the lost. 

Knowing this, it was almost with a shudder 
that Nicola listened to the reply of his spectral 
companion. 

“True—true,” he hastened to say, “ but the 
hour grows late. I belong not to that race of 
beings said to love this place, and must retrace 
my steps.” 

“Aspettate!”” (wait ) 

The voice came clear, and there was in it a 
human and familiar tone, which restored all 
Nicola’s courage. 

“Wait? and for what?” he demanded rather 
haughtily, for he began to perceive that he had 
been trifled with. 

“Todo my pleasure,” coldly answered the 
stranger, rising. 

“That cannot be. I wait on no man’s plea- 
sure save my own.” 

“Nicola Foscari, you will wait and hear me, 
for I imve that to say, which will make your 
blood boil, and your heart quail.” 

“If you think to daunt me, you will lose your 
labor. But speak on—I will hear you—provided 
your communication be a brief one.” 

“You love Lucia Montaldi ?” 

“ Love and honor her—I fear not to avouch it 
in the face of Heaven and man.” 

“Listen to me, and interrupt me not. You 
love Lucia Montaldi, and believe she loves you 
in return, traly and faithfully. Fool! blind, 
senseless fool! She is but deceiving you until 
her purposes and plans are ripened. She loves 
not you, but your brother. She hates you—be- 
cause she believes you were the means of making 
him take sacred orders, and thus placing an im- 
penetrable barrier between him and her.” 

“Ts is false—accursed spirit of darkness! and 
my dagger’s point shall seek the nest of all false- 
hoods and calumnies, your foul, ulcerated heart !” 

“ You will not harm me, Nicola Foscari !’” 

And the stranger dropping the mantle, the 
beautifal Zillah Barracini, stood before him. 

“ You will not use your poignard against the 
faithful and friendly heart of a woman,” she con- 
tinued, after watching the effect of her disclosure, 
“for you must hear me out, and if what I tell 
proves untrue, then I care not how soon you 
visit the deception by death. I am your true 
friend, Nicola Foscari, and have watched for you, 
day after day, to put you on your guard.” 

“ Zillah Barracini—you are a woman ! and the 
language with which I would brand sach asser- 
tions from the lips of a man, must be softened 
in deference to your sex. I will say then that 
you are—mistaken.”” 

“ Mistaken!” answered the girl, with bitter 
emphasis. “Are you mad enough to think the 
eye of a loving, jealous woman is ever mistaken. 
Yes—you have my secret now. It matters not— 
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sooner or later the whole world must know it. 
I love you, proud man—my brain is on fire—my 
blood boils when I see you enter that fatal house. 
Yet I meet you calmly, gaily—O, God! what a 
life of cruel torture I have led. If I loved you 
not better than life, I should be in my grave.” 

“ Silence !” said Nicola, imperiously waving 
his hand. “TI will forget that you have spoken 
thus—and do you dismiss the wild thoughts that 
have unsettled your reason. I am pledged to 
another, and every word you utter and I hear, is 
an insult to the pure and noble lady of my love.” 
“You shall hear me, Foscari!” cried Zillah, 
frantically. “Or, if- you impose silence on my 
lips, I will sheath this dagger in my heart, and 
my blood shall be on your head.” 

With these words, the beautiful, reckless wo- 
man drew a jewelled stiletto from her bosom, 
and Nicola was silenced, for he knew the women 
of Corsica too well to doubt for a moment, that 
this fiery representative of the sex who stood be- 
fore him, would unhesitatingly and promptly 
accomplish her threat, if he refused her audience. 
He accordingly folded his arms on his breast and 
stood waiting her farther communication. She 
smiled in triumph at the success of her menace, 
and then resumed in tones soft, low, musical 
and insinuating : 

“Yes, Nicola, I love you—and I shame not to 
” confess it, for mine is that deep, absorbing pas- 
sion which makes an idol of its choice. I love 
you, hopelessly, Iam aware, and therefore un- 
selfishly. If your love was bestowed on one 
worthy of your noble, chivalrous nature, I would 
tear my heart out before I would utter one word 
that should mar your dream of happiness—though 
that happiness were my own death-warrant. I 
have confessed my attachment to show you that 
it is no ordinary feeling, no spirit of wanton mis- 
chief, that causes me to seek to open your eyes to 
the baseness of her you love and deem so true. 
Every evening when you leave her, and you are 
always punctual to the minute, save to-night, a 
monk enters the house of Montaldi, remains an 
hour, then departs. The servants say he comes 
to pray with old Guiseppe Montaldi, I know that 
he is the favored visitor of Lucia. Round proud 
Lucia’s neck is a gold chain, fine as a thread— 
to that chain is attached a heart-shaped jewel, a 
golden heart set with precious stones. ’Tis an 
amulet,a charm. Press the centre emerald, and 
the heart will fly open, d ing the miniat 

of a handsome, dark-haired man.” 

“What slanderous tale is this?” exclaimed 
Nicola, his eyes flashing indignation. 

“Watch, observe, satisfy your own senses, 
credulous man, ere you —- me of deception,” 
replied Zillah, scornfully. 

“I will not be a spy upon my bride,” answer- 
ed Nicola, loftily. ‘ She is true as the steel of 
my good sword, bright as the stars of heaven, 
pure as the Madonna.” 

“Yet you will watch her,” said Zillah, with 
a quiet smile. “Linger round the house, after 
you have taken leave, and you will be satisfied 
that all I have told you is true. If I have de- 
ceived you—you may stab me to the heart. It 
would be a blessed thing to die by your hands. 
Watch, and you will be satisfied. But be wary. 
Let Lucia see no difference in your manner. 
Rather increase your demonstrations of affection. 
And yet you are already demonstrative enough. 
Death! have I not watched your shadows on the 
curtains? Havel not seen you bend your head 
and kiss the perfidious beauty? When you find 
that what I say about her monkish visitor is 
true, you will believe the rest. Heaven knows 
I am not deceiving you. Cast away the wretch- 
ed sorceress that has bewitched you !” 

“Thou art the sorceress!” cried Nicola. 
“ Thou hast beguiled me into listening, when I 
should have sealed my ears to your poisonous 
words. Avaunt! why did I not permit you to 
sheath your poignard in the false heart that has 
prompted a tide of slander on the purest of crea- 
ted beings—one sent to this cold earth to de- 
monstrate the truth that there are angels in the 
universe. Away! traducer! I have lingered 
here too long.” 

And pushing the girl from his path, Nicola 
strode on his way. Ah! could he but have look- 
ed back, could he but have heard the passionate 
exclamations of the foiled woman, could he but 
have seen the fiendish expression that stole over 
that beautiful, dark face, and writhed it into an 
image malign and appalling! he would have 
shuddered at the storm of wrath he had roused 
in a passionate woman’s heart. She stood look- 
ing after him with death in her expression. 

“Have I,” she muttered, in the gusty tones 
of smothered wrath, “ have I been thus ruthlessly 
spurned and derided by theman Ilove? Fierce 
as is the love of the Corsican girl—fiercer and 
feller is her hate. The one is to the other what 
the playful heat lightning is to the sharp bolt 
that withers everything it touches.” 

So saying, she stood beside the dripping foun- 
tain, her hands clasped upon her heaving bosom, 
and the fatal stiletto glittering in her white fin- 
gers. Her face was flushed with the fever of 
jealousy, shame and wrath—her pale lips were 
parted over her brilliant white teeth in a rigid, 
vindictive smile. Again she murmured : 

“Proud man! you will have the heart-ache 
yet. The time will come, and that ere long, 
when you will believe all the charges I have 
brought against the fair-faced darling of your 
present passion—for the plots I have laid are 
too deep for your skill tofathom. Yes, you will 
believe all, and in bitter grief, despair and re- 
pentance, you will return to Zillah, to sue in the 
dust, for forgiveness—to implore pardon at her 
feet—and she—she will stab you to the heart! 
Yes, I will slay him, and then turn the weapon 
on myself—I can die with him!” 

Again she muilled herself in her cloak, and 
stole away like a spirit of evil. 

Nicola, in spite of his bold defiance of the 
girl’s charges, left her with his brain on fire, bis 
heart throbbing with despair and love, and turn- 
ed his footsteps homeward. In Italy, there is a 
proverbial expression, “As jealous as Satan or 8 

Corsican.” Woe to the woman who gives her 
husband cause for jealousy ! her life is forfeited. 
A jealous lover will kill his bride without a 
moment’s hesitation or compunction, and then 








Nicola flung himself upon his couch, but not 
to sleep. Though not yielding credence to the 
calumnies uttered by Zillah against his bride, 
yet, as he lay tossing from side to side, many 
little circumstances occurred to his mind as 
strangely corroborative of her charges, and link- 
ing themselves together, formed a chain of evi- 
dence, which at length gathered round his soul 
and held it in a strictembrace. Woe to the man 
who listens to a word against the lady of his love! 


Suspicion is a being whose fell power 
Blights everything it touches—fruit as well as flower. 


Trifles, light as snow-flakes, gather as rapidly 
as they accumulate, and finally rash down on us 
with the overwhelming force of the Alpine ava- 
lanche. So was it with Nicola. A slight sub- 
tle suspicion soon grew to alarming proportions, 
as the speck of cloud in a summer sky suddenly 
swells into the thunder-storm. He remembered 
the chain which Lucia always wore, and it was 
but that very day he had asked what was at- 
tached to it. 

“Only a little charm—an amulet—which I 
cherish superstitiously,” was the reply. 

Nicola had laughed, chiding her simplicity as 
he caressed and kissed her velvet cheek. His 
brain reeled when he thought of her treachery, 
and he cursed himself for not tearing the bauble 
from her snowy neck. Thus, on his sleepless 
vigils rose the glorious sun, surprising young 
Nicola Foscari in a rage of jealousy, and deter- 
mined to put the fidelity of Lucia to the test. 





CHAPTER VI. 


* THE FATAL AMULET. 

Ar the usual hour of his visit, Nicola repaired 
to the house of his lady. He found her gentle 
and affectionate: as usual, and his heart smote 
him for the ungenerous suspicions he had har- 
bored the night before, and, with this return of 
confidence, he determined to lay them aside for- 
ever. But alas! such resolutions are more easily 
formed than kept. When the serpent of jealousy 
has once coiled its way to the human heart, it is 
oftenest expelled by death alone. é 

Lucia never looked more lovely than she did 
on this eventfal morning. Her jacket of crim- 
son satin embroidered with gold, set off her ele- 
gant form to great advantage, while the flowing 
skirt of white silk trimmed with gold, heightened 
the bloom of her complexion. The jacket was 
open at the throat, which was shaded by a fall of 
rich, snowy lace, scarcely whiter than the lovely 
neck it partially concealed. Her whole soul 
spoke forth from her large, dark eyes, and, as 
she sat with childish confidence at the feet of 
Nicola, he thought he had never seen a being so 
lovely, and bitterly reproached himself. 

“You are as good as you are beautiful, my 
darling Lucia!’ he exclaimed, earnestly. 

The gentle girl lowered her head, as he spoke, 
in maiden modesty. As she did so, the lace 
that veiled her throat became displaced, anda 
bright gleam of gold caught the young man’s 
eye. He sprang to his feet, as if an adder had 
stung him, and strode hastily up and down the 
apartment. Lucia raised her face with a sur- 
prised, startled look. 

“ Why, Nicola, what ails you ?” 

“ Nothing hi question me not.” 

‘« Something has chanced—have I said or done 
aught to give you offence ?” 

“I pray you question me no more. 
already answered you—it is naught.” 

“You cannot relieve my anxiety thus.” 

“T have nothing else to tell you.” 

“But I never saw you so strangely moved,” 
persisted she, affectionately. ““Are you in pain ?” 

“Yes, in intense pain. I feel it here,” said 
the young man, placing his hand on his heart. 
“Here! ’Tis as if a serpent—a venomous ser- 
pent, had stung me.” 

“Dear Nicola, Iam sorry for you, indeed I 
am. Here, rest upon this couch, and let me 
bathe your face and fan you. You will soon be 
better.” 

“ Not in your presence,” answered the young 
man, gloomily. ‘“ Every time I turn my eyes on 
you the pain increases. Have you the evil eye ?” 

Lucia’s face grew pale, and her dark eyes filled 
with tears. Was it possible that her presence 
brought pain to the heart of him she loved better 
than life? Her evident and overwhelming dis- 
tress touched the passion-tossed soul of young 
Foscari, and with an almost superhuman effort 
he controlled his jealous rage sufficiently to en- 
able him to address her kindly. 

“Tt was but a jest,” he said, faintly—“ a cruel 
jest. Methinks, pain renders me delirious. You 
are my only joy in life, and if you only sit be- 
side me, I shall soon feel better. There is no 
more potent medicine than the looks and words 
of her we love.” 

“Now, dear Nicola, you speak like yourself 
again. You looked and spoke so strangely—so 
unlike yourself just now, that you alarmed me 
beyond expression.” 

With a glad smile the innocent girl sat beside 
her lover, and touched his fevered brow with her 
soft, cool hand. She laughed, chatted and sang, 
and by degrees charmed him out of his dark fit 
of moody humor. Suddenly he spoke : 

“Lucia! what if some one should tell you 
that I was untrue to you, that I loved another? 
What would you say ?” 

“« My answer should be silence.” 

“ Would you not for a moment credit the 
report ?” 

“Not for ene moment,” was the simple an- 
swer, which carried conviction with it. 

“ What if convincing proofs were adduced *” 

“ No proofs would be convincing.” 

“Do you mean to say that your faith would 
withstand such evidence as would be admitted 
in a court of justice ?” 

“Itwould. Nothing would shake my trust in 
your love.” , 

And the young, bright face grew brighter with 
the generous confidence that Lucia’s voice ex- 
pressed. “I would not believe my own senses, 
Nicola, if they represented you as faithless. If I 
saw you kneeling to a lovely woman, I would 
vow that my eyes were enchanted by some spell. 
Not until you yourself said, ‘ Lucia, I do not love 
you,‘—and that would be my death-sentence, 
Nicola—would I believe you untrue to me.” 
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These words were uttered with such earnest- 
ness that they carried conviction with them. 
Nicola covered his face with his hands, unable 
to look upon the lovely, trusting being before 
him, as he remembered his own dark suspicions, 
engendered, too, by the wild words of a jealous 
woman. A moment passed, and then opening 
his arms wide, he clasped his beautiful bride to 
his heart, inwardly vowing that, come what 
might, he would never distrust her again. 

The hour for his departure, ten o’clock, hav- 
ing arrived, he fondly kissed his gentle Lucia, 
and left the house. While listening to her voice, 
and gazing on her frank and eloquent face, he 
felt it impossible to doubt her, but once again in 
the dark shadow of night, in the silent street, the 
fatal words of Zillah recurred to his mind, and 
stepping into a dark archway, he muttered : 

“There can be no harm in putting her to the 
severest test. I fear not the result.” 

He had not long to wait in the hiding-place he 
had selected. Ina few minutes, he heard a steal- 
thy regular step advancing, and, peering forth 
from his retreat, he saw the form of a monk 
coming towards him. The figure glided slowly 
past, the sandalled feet making but a slight 
sound, and the black fluttering robe almost touch- 
ing the watching youth. On he passed and en- 
tered the house of Guiseppe Montaldi without 
knocking. The portal closed noiselessly behind 
the mysterious visitor, and almost wild with 
rage, Nicola rushed home. 

Thus far Zillah’s tale had been confirmed in a 
most important particular. Would it all prove 
true? Nicola threw himself upon his couch and 
passed a night of torture. Ever before his eyes 
he saw the dark gliding figure of a monk, and 
the gleam of Lucia’s secret chain, and he swore 
a deep oath that on the morrow he would rend 
away the veil from this dark mystery, even if 
death should follow discovery. 

The fatal hour arrived. With a deadly pur- 
pose in his heart, Nicola Foscari sought once 
more the house of his innocent bride. She re- 
ceived him with more than her usual marks of 
affection. Veiling his dark thoughts, or doing 
his utmost to conceal them, he embraced her 
warmly, but there was a cold, hard expression 
in his eyes which Lucia could not fail to discover, 
and which caused her the most painful solicitude, 
though her guesses were wide of the truth. 
With the frankness of her nature, she spoke to 
him of her fear and questioned him about his 
haggard looks. 

“Tt is nothing, Lucia,” he said, “ but a return 
of the pains I have before experienced. Talk to 
me, as you always do, and I shall forget them. 
Sit down beside me.” 

She readily complied with his request, and 
conversed gaily, striving by all the innocent arts 
at her command, to banish the gloom from her 
lover’s brow. Nicola sat beside her, with his arm 
resting on the back of her chair, and his fingers 
playing idly with the fatal chain. 

“ Lucia,” he said, abruptly, after a pause in 
the conversation, “you have never shown me 
this famous charm you a al I should like to 
examine it minutely.*7 *, 

The words were carejessly uttered, but the 
young man’s eyes were dark with suspicion. 
Lucia hesitated from a feeling of shame at wear- 
ing an amulet, little thinking that her blushes and 
hesitation were construed by her suspicious lover 
into so many proofs of her distrust for him and 
her secret attachment to another. 

“The chain is little worth,” she said, “and 
the trinket attached to it of still less value. It 
is but a little heart, dear Nicola.” 

As she spoke, she slowly, and with some con- 
fusion, drew the trinket from her bosom. 

Nicola turned pale, and could not wholly re- 
press a start of painful surprise, as he saw lying 
in the little white hand of Lucia a jewelled heart, 
in the centre of which blazed, like the lurid eye of 
a demon, a superb ld. He tered his 
feelings, however, and took the trinket in his 
hand, though the touch sent a shudder through 
his frame. Yet he mastered his feelings and 
examined it with an air of carelessness. 

“ The bauble is of rare and curious workman- 
ship,” he said—“you have undervalued it ; 
where did you chance to obtain it?” 

The girl blushed scarlet, for she did not like 
to confess that she had bought it of an old strega, 
as witches are called in the island, betause she 
was told that the amulet possessed a charm which 
would preserve the life of her lover from harm 
as long as she wore it. Nicola watched with 
burning eyes the blushing, confused face of the 
girl, and marked with a pang, her hesitating man- 
ner, as she replied: “I bought it, dear Nicola.” 

“Tt must have been a costly purchase. How 
does it open?” 

“Open! The gem is solid,” and Lucia’s face 
expressed astonishment at the question. 

Nicola continued to gaze on the trinket, wish- 
ing, yet not daring to touch the secret spring. 
He feared to convict Lucia of falsehood—feared 
to behold what it concealed. At last he said : 

“I think you are mistaken. I believe this 
talisman does open. At any rate, I will try.” 

“Pray don’t, Nicola,” said Lucia, striving to 
recover the trinket, for she was fearful the deli- 
cate toy would be injured, and the strega had 
told her that if it were harmed, the mysterious 
power would pass away from it. 

Her lips absolutely grew pale when she saw 
Nicola touch it. He pressed the emerald, the 
heart flew open, and before him, enshrined in that 
jewelled heart, cherished in the bosom of his mis- 
tress, was a beautifully executed miniature of his 
brother Lorenzo! Lucia bent over the trinket 
to examine it—but Nicola thrust her rudely 
away. : 

“Avaunt! traitress!” he cried, hoarsely. 
“False to your vows—a blot upon your sex !” 

The young girl stood for # moment, her eyes 
dilated with fearful astonishment, and then, a 
faint cry of agony escaping from her lips, she 
fell to the floor. 

Nicola paused at the mournful ecry—turned 
and beheld her fall. The sight for a moment 
checked the current of his angry blood—for one 
brief moment restored his tenderness, and, lifting 
the fair and lifeless form, he laid her gently on 
a couch, the crimson satin covering of which 
made her pale face look whiter and more deathly. 








In an agony of remorse he bent over her, and 
was about to kiss her marble forehead, when his 
eye rested on the open locket. All his fury re- 
turned atthe sight, and drawing his dagger from 
its sheath, he was about to plunge it in the heart 
of his victim, when a sudden thought arrested 
his hand, and replacing che weapon, he turned 
gloomily away, muttering : 

“Not yet—not yet. She must not be the first 
victim. Let me first slay the destroyer of my 
peace—brother though he be. Her heart shall 
be first wrung by grief at his death—and I my- 
self will be the messenger that brings her the 
news, and then both of us shall bid the world 
good-night together. The cup of vengeance must 
be filled to overflowing.” 

Shaken by these fierce thoughts, and by the 
maddening discovery he had just made, Nicola 
ran rather than walked from the house. A 
beautiful face looked out on him from the shelter 
of a gray Venetian blind. 

“There he goes. I know by his manner that 
all is over. He believes her false—perhaps has 
already slain her.” And with these words, Zil- 
lah sought her brother. 

* * * * « 

How long she lay insensible, Lucia knew not, 
but at last she rose slowly and looked around 
her with a bewildered expression. Where was 
she? where was Nicola? Suddenly the whole 
tragic scene rushed upon her memory. Yes, 
Nicola had left her in a fit of inexplicable anger, 
merely because she wore a charm. Where was 
it? And she felt for the chain still hanging 
round her neck. Sitting up, Lucia took the 
still open locket, and gazed earnestly upon it, as 
if it would give the explanation she needed. 

“Holy virgin! what do Isee? The face of 
Lorenzo Foscari! How came it in my locket! 
It is very strange. But why should the sight 
make Nicola so angry? Good, kind Lorenzo, 
the preserver of my life!’ and the innocent girl 
gazed affectionately on the face before her. 

“TI wonder,” she continued, “if he is happy 
in his seclusion? It must beso. Ah, Ihave an 
idea. He bade me send for him whenel was in 
trouble. Surely I can never be in greater trou- 
ble. Yes, he will help me.” 

With this thought, she rose and rang the bell 
for her waiting-maid, who soon obeyed the call. 

“ Isabel, take this ring,” she said, drawing the 
sparkling gift from her finger. ‘Go to the mon- 
astery of St. Joseph, and ask to see Fra Lorenzo. 
To him and no one else give this token, and say 
that the wearer of it has need of his immediaté 
presence. Canst remember the message, girl ?” 

“ Yes, signorina,” and the girl was leaving the 
room. 

“And, Isabel, should you meet any one who 
questions you, answer nothing.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“And, Isabel, should you meet Signor Nicola 
Foscari, and should he inquire after me, tell him 
I am dying—and that you are going for the sub- 
prior, that I may receive the sacrament before I 
leave this world of sorrow.” 

The girl left the room wondering at the strange 
mood in which she had left her mistress. 

“1 never saw her look less like dying. Her 
eyes were very bright, and there was a crimson 
spot on each cheek. My word for it, there 
has been some quarrel between my mistress and 
her lover, and I am to tell him this to frighten 
him. That must be it—for half an hour since, 
I heard him leave the house as if in terrible 
haste—and he must have been in a terrible pas- 
sion. What plagues these men are! there’s no 
living with them or without them. Let me see. 
Fra Lorenzo is not sub-prior—well it’s my busi- 
ness to obey my , however hetty she 
chooses to be.”” 

Thus communing with herself, Isabel walked 
quickly to the monastery. It was dark, but she 
feared nothing. On hing the sacred edifice, 
she sought and obtained admission, and faithfully 
delivered the ring and the message. Giving 
Lorenzo a key, she said : 

“My mistress wishes you to use the utmost 
secrecy. Here is the key of the back door. Make 
your way by side streets. Enter quietly, and 
walk up stairs. You will find Signorina Mon- 
taldi on the watch for you.” 

Without pausing a moment, Lorenzo set forth. 
The waiting-maid allowed him time to reach the 
house, and then started herself. As she ap- 
proached the house, some one seized her by the 
arm. She uttered a faint scream, and then look- 
ed timidly round. 

“Ah! Signor Foscari, is that you? 
frightened me! 
haste.” 

“Where have you been at this hour of the 
night?” asked Nicola, sternly. 

“To the monastery. Please, sir, don’t stop 
me.” And Isabel affected to struggle to free 
herself, and, finding that impossible, covered her 
face with her hands, and burst into tears. 

“Do let me go. My poor mistrese is dying— 
and my place is at her bedside.” 

“ Whatsay you, Isabel? your mistress dying !” 

“ Yes, signor—and I’ve just been for the sub- 
prior to administer the sacrament to her.” 

With these words, she broke away from Nico- 
la, and ran homeward with the speed of a fawn. 

“Dying!” muttered Nicola. ‘“ Dying! she 
whom I loved sowell! Whatthen! If Heaven 
snatches vengeance from my grasp, so much the 
better! I am spared the deed of the executioner. 
Dying! Itcannot be! She was false to me— 
but the horror of detection kills not so speedily. 
An arch deceiver is made of sterner stuff. The 
tale is but a ruse to win me back to her feet, to 
grace a false one’s triumph.” 

He pulled his hat over his brows and strode 
gloomily homé. He found his father and the 
Chevalier de Montrose just finishing a game of 
cribbage. 

“Just in time to try your skill, Nicola,” said 
the gay Frenchman. 

In utter despair, Nicola seated himself and 
began to play, but his whole nervous system was 
unstrung, and he found it impossible to fix his 
attention on the game. After playing a little 
while to no purpose, he sprang up suddenly, up- 
setting the table, and, seizing hishat rushed from 
the house. 

“What is the matter with the fellow?” asked 
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Don’t stop me—for I am in 











old Foscari, angrily, as he assisted the chevalier 
to pick up the scattered cards. 

“Mad—raving mad, my life on it!” replied 
the chevalier, taking a pinch ofsnuff. ‘“ What a 
country ! what a people !” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MONK. 


Arter her waiting-maid had left her, Lucia 
sat down and strove to collect her thoughts. 
She racked her brain to discover some clue to 
the cause of Nicola’s fury. She remained a long 
time plunged in deep and painful thought, but 
at last a sudden flash of intelligence seemed to 
irradiate her mind, and springing up, she paced 
the apartment rapidly, wringing her hands and 
exclaiming aloud : 

“Tt must be gp. Holy mother! what have I 
done to deserve this cruel stroke of fortune? 
Nicola is jealous. Did he not question me as to 
my fidelity? that showed—I should have known 
it—the current of his thoughts. Some base, in- 
trigning enemy, artful as the arch enemy of 
mankind, must have wrought upon his noble 
mind, and estranged it from me. Yet whom can 
he suspect asarival? Holy virgin! he cannot 
have sunk solow as to suspect his brother—his 
preserver—a holy man of God! And at mid- 
night, I have sent for Lorenzo, the innocent 
cause of all this jealous fury—for I am now cer- 
tain that Nicola is jealous of Lorenzo—” 

“Wherefore, daughter?” asked a rich, deep 
voice at her side. 

Lucia could scarcely suppress a scream at the 
interruption, and at beholding, at the moment 
she was unconsciously speaking his name aloud, 
her preserver and friend, Lorenzo Foscari—Fra 
Lorenzo now, for his noviciate had passed, and 
he had taken the irrevocable vows that severed 
him from the world, except as its teacher in the 
mysteries of his calling. 

After allowing her emotion time to subside, 
Lorenzo led her to a seat, and in a quiet voice, 
demanded the reason of her poignant grief, of 
his urgent from the tery? Lucia 
hesitated, and then said : 

“T fear I summoned you too hastily, but it was 
not until my messenger was beyond the reach of 
recall that I realized what I had done. That 
you can aid me, I firmly believe, but I hesitate 
to tell you what has happened, for fear of wound- 
ing one generous heart, and exposing the weak- 
ness of another. Nevertheless, I will trust all 
to you.” 

“Speak out, daughter, without fear,” said the 
priest. ‘ Remember that it is my office to listen 
to the confession of human weaknesses—my duty 
to aid and strengthen the faint-hearted. Know, 
too, that though so lately of the world—its gates 
are closed on me forever; that I look back to it 
with no fond, longing regret—that its pleasures 
and its passions are as shadows. My burthen 
is the cross—my hope in the hereafter.” 

Lucia then, with downcast eyes, and crimson 
cheeks, related all that had happened, beginning 
with the folly of buying the charmed heart from 
the old strega. With a quivering lip, she told 
him that Nicola had opened the trinket, much to 
her surprise, and disclosed a young man’s face, 
which had caused the fury of her lover, and in 
corroboration of her statement she handed him 
the locket, closed, for she preferred that he should 
learn who the suspected Lothario was from his 
own eyes, rather than from her lips. 

“T cannot open it now that I have shut it,” 
she said. “ Try your own skill upon the trinket.” 

The young priest trembled when he saw the 
locket—he was certain that he had seen it before. 

“« There is deep villany at the bottom of this 
whole affair, my child,” he said. “As for this 
locket, it was once in the posséssion of the Chev- 
alier de Montrose, a resident in our family. I 
have seen it often, and I should think Nicola 
must have seen it too—yet I suppose his memory 
was clouded by his passion. I can open it, for 
I know the secret of the spring. How the strega 
from whom you bought it, obtained possession of 
the trinket, is a mystery to me—but shall not 
long remain so.” 

Lorenzo then touched the spring—the heart 
flew open and revealed to his astonished gaze, his 
own likeness! His face flushed and paled by 
turns, and his ashen lips quivered with suppress- 
ed emotion. Was it possible that, after giving 
up everything for his brother, banishing himself 
from the world and from the sight of her he 
adored, he should be suspected by that brother 
of violating his sacred vows and cherishing an 
unhallowed passion? These were bitter thoughts, 
and they caused his proud, manly heart to beat 
painfully. With his head bent down, his cold 
fingers clasping the locket, on which his eyes 
rested, he remained for a long time plunged in 
reverie. His clear vigorous mind, concentrated 
in deep thought, partially lifted the veil that con- 
cealed that maze of guilty intrigue that had work- 
ed such woe to the innocent Lucia, and he began 
to unravel the plot, mysterious and deep-laid as 
it was. Suddenly he raised his head. 

“My child, is there any male visitor, besides 
my brother, who is received in this house at un- 
usual hours.” 

“ Latterly, a monk has visited my father in the 
evening, several times, and has also called upon 
me before leaving. And now I remember this is 
one of the evenings he chooses for his visit. Hark 1 
I hear his voice in my father’s room. He will 
be here in a few moments.” 

“Then I must ask you to conceal me. This 
is one of those cases in which strategem is neces- 
sary for the exposure of guilt. Stay—you have 
seen the face of this priest ?” 

“ Never—he ever wears his cowl drawn down, 
as if in obedience to the rules of his order.” 

“ He may be a gray penitent.” 

“T tock him for one.” 

“And what may be the reverend father’s 
Dame ?” 

“T think Ambrosius, but I will not be certain.” 

“Eno ugh—and now for my place of conceal. 
ment.” 

Lucia showed him into her dressing-room. 

“ Before he leaves,” whispered Lorenzo, “ be 
sure you ask his name.” 

[TO BB CONTINUED.] 
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THE INDIAN’S GRAVE. 
A LEGEND OF NIAGARA. 


BY JONN J. DALY. 
The wind-shaken cedar mourned lowly 
Oa the brink of the cataract wild, 
As near, through the snow treading slowly, 
Came « warrior brave and his child; 
Her fragile form was reclining 
On the chieftains manly breast, 
And the tears in his gray eyes were shining, 
As her cheek to his bosom he pressed. 


But heartsick and careworn In sorrow, 
Tle laid the habe down to sleep, 
And prayed that until the morrow 
The angels would watch o'er her keep, 
That they'd guard and defend his loved one, 
That on earth they'd make happy her stay; 
But the Manitou came ere the morning, 
And wafted her spirit away. 


Sleep closed the weary warrior’s eye, 
Bright dreams crept o'er his soul, 

Unheeded was the wind's loud sigh, 
And the torrent’s lightning rel! 

As music sounded in his ear, 
Forgotten were thoughts of care; 

But as morning dawned all his bright hopes 
Were turned to dark despair. 

. 

Ere next morn's dawn the warrior red 
With noiseless footsteps orept, 

To look upon the cold, damp bed, 
On which his loved one slept; 

Tle bent low o'er her slumbering form, 
But one kind word to speak ; 

But, as he touched her death cold lips, 
The life-blood fled his cheek. 


Grief wild and stern selsed on his soul: 

“Great Manitou!” he etied, 
“ What have I now to love on earth? 

Take me, but spare my child!” 

But vain were all his cherished hopes, 
The vital spark had fled, 

And his child, his only stay on earth, 
Tay numbered with the dead 


Ere next night closed, with breaking heart, 
Heedleas of snow and storm, 
A grave he made, wherein to place 
Her cold and lifeless form. 
Her quiver and her hunting-bow 
Upon her breast he bound, 
That thus equipped none need she fear 
On her way to the great hunting ground. 


Soon bright spring came, but round that spot 
The maniac still crept, 
And watched he well the lonely grave, 
‘Neath which his loved one slept ; 
The cross, the type of man redeemed, 
Marked the lone spot where she laid, 
On which, at break and close of day, 
The warrior chieftain prayed. 


While the beauteous flowers their Incense poured 
Upon the summer breeze, 
And the genial winds of balmy June 
Sighed ‘mong the leafy trees. 
The warrior died, and strangers made 
The grave in which he slept; 
And the silent stars looked from on high, 
And vigil o'er him kept. 





(Written for The Fing of our Union.) 


THE WRECK OF THE PIRATE SHIP. 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


“Hark, Abel! is not that a sound of dis- 
tress?” asked Miriam Hinckley, of her young 
husband, as the gust swept fearfully around the 
corner of their little sea-side home, the very next 
evening after their wedding. 

“T hope not, dear ; I would not wish to leave 
you 80 soon, to see such dismal sights as I have 
witnessed on this shore sometimes, I will just 
go to the door and listen.” 

He opened the door which led directly from 
the room to the little front yard, and Miriam 
hastily followed. 

“Stand back, Miriam ; the cold wind will 
freeze you. It is snowing so thick that I can see 
nothing, bat I think Ican hear « sound at the 
beach. I must run down, and see what it is.”’ 

“ Not in this storm, Abel. 0, don’t goalone ! 
Let me go with you, please 1” 

“You go! Why Miriam, I would not let you 
step across the yard. Go in to the fire, and 
mind and keep up a good blaze, for 1 shall be 
wet when I come home.” 

The terrified little woman clang tightly to her 
husband’s arm, entreating him not to go; but 
he turned upon her almost a look of rebuke, as 
he said : 

“ Then if I should be driven ashore, and in 
danger, you would not wish any one to go out 
of a comfortable room to help me ?” 


“ O, what have I said, dear Abel? Yes, go, 
dear, do all the good you can to the poor 
souls. id not think.” 


“ Well, it is not strange that you should not 
think. This is a new life to my little country 
bred wife. There, hand me my sou’wester, and 
don’t ery; I'll be back soon.” 

Miriam did as he told her, and went back to 
the blazing fire; but her knitting-work, although 
it was for Abel, was not touched, and every two 
minutes she opened the door to see if he wns 
coming. At last, she sat perfectly still, but 
looking into the fire with « troubled gare 
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Then her eyes wandered to the shelf above the 
fire-place—so high shat she could not reach up | 
to it—and the bright, beautiful shells that adorned | 
it, the great shark’s jaw that hung beneath the 
shelf, and the model of a fishing boat on the | 
chest of drawers, all told of the sea. Then she 
thought of what had hardly been realized in her 
mind before, that on that very sea—treacherous, | 
destroying, cruel as it was, her Abel would soon 
—nay, often, be sailing ; and how dreary al! 
these things woald look then—how should she | 
watch every storm, which in her country home 
had scarcely oceupied her thoughts at all. ©, 
how dismal she thought it would be thas living 
ever by the stormy waters. She wished that 
Abel and berself might be in the loneliest village 
in New Hampshire, where she was born and 
bred, rather than living here | 
It was very sad for the young girl, not yer | 











twenty four houre a bride, to have all these 
thoughts of wreck, and danger, and death ; and 
Inoreover, as she tained her hourglass for the | 
second time since Abel went out, she began to 
tremble and weep. At one time she sprang to 
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Foscari, angrily, as he assisted the chevalier 
*k up the scattered cards. 

Mad—raving mad, my life on it!” replied 
hevalier, taking a pinch ofsnuff. ‘“ What a 

‘try ! what a people !” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MONK. 
\prer her waiting-maid had left her, Lucia 
down and strove to collect her thoughts. 
racked her brain to discover some clue to _ 
cause of Nicola’s fury. She remained a long 
1e plunged in deep and painful thought, but 
ast a sudden flash of intelligence seemed to 
diate her mind, and springing up, she paced 
’ apartment rapidly, wringing her hands and 
laiming aloud : 
It must be sp. Holy mother! what have I 
one to deserve this cruel stroke of fortune ? 
cola is jealous. Did he not question me as to 
: fidelity ? that showed—I should have known 
--the current of his thoughts. Some base, in- 


| wtting enemy, artful as the arch enemy of 


nkind, must have wrought upon his noble 
ind, and estranged it from me. Yet whom can 

suspect as arival? Holy virgin! he cannot 
.ve sunk solow as to suspect his brother—his 
eserver—a holy man of God! And at mid- 
cht, I have sent for Lorenzo, the innocent 
use of all this jealous fury—for I am now cer- 
un that Nicola is jealous of Lorenzo—” 

“Wherefore, daughter?’ asked a rich, deep 
rice at her side. 

Lucia could scarcely suppress a scream at the 
terruption, and at beholding, at the moment 
\e was unconsciously speaking his name aloud, 

r preserver and friend, Lorenzo Foscari—Fra 
orenzo now, for his noviciate had passed, and 
» had taken the irrevocable vows that severed 
m from the world, except as its teacher in the 
ysteries of his calling. 

After allowing her emotion time to subside, 
orenzo led her to a seat, and in a quiet voice, 
emanded the reason of her poignant grief, of 
is urgent from the tery? Lucia 
esitated, and then said: 

“T fear I summoned you too hastily, but it was 





ot until my messenger was beyond the reach of 


ceall that I realized what I had done. That 
ou can aid me, I firmly believe, but I hesitate 
o tell you what has happened, for fear of wound- 
ig one generous heart, and exposing the weak- 

yess of another. Nevertheless, I will trust all 
» you,” 

“Speak out, daughter, without fear,” said the 
riest. ‘Remember that it is my office to listen 
) the confession of human weaknesses—my duty 
» aid and strengthen the faint-hearted. Know, 
90, that though so lately of the world—its gates 


' are closed on me forever; that I look back to it 


rith no fond, longing regret—that its pleasures 
ind its passions are as shadows. My burthen 
s the cross—my hope in the hereafter.” 

Lucia then, with downcast eyes, and crimson 
cheeks, related all that had happened, beginning 
with the folly of buying the charmed heart from 
the old strega. With a quivering lip, she told 
him that Nicola had opened the trinket, much to 
her surprise, and disclosed a young man’s face, 
which had caused the fury of her lover, and in 
corroboration of her statement she handed him 
he locket, closed, for she preferred that he should 
learn who the suspected Lothario was from his 
»wn eyes, rather than from her lips. 

“T cannot open it now that I have shut it,” 
she said. “ Try your own skill upon the trinket.” 

The young priest trembled when he saw the 
locket—he was certain that he had seen it before. 

“There is deep villany at the bottom of this 
whole affair, my child,” he said. ‘As for this 
locket, it was once in the posséssion of the Chev- 
alier de Montrose, a resident in our family. I 
have seen it often, and I should think Nicola 
must have seen it too—yet I suppose his memory 
was clouded by his passion. I can open it, for 
I know the secret of the spring. How the strega 
from whom you bought it, obtained possession of 
the trinket, is a mystery to me—but shall not 
long remain so.” 

Lorenzo then touched the spring—the heart 
flew open and revealed to his astonished gaze, his 
own likeness! His face flushed and paled by 
turns, and his ashen lips quivered with suppress- 
ed emotion. Was it possible that, after giving 
up everything for his brother, banishing himself 
from the world and from the sight of her he 
adored, he should be suspected by that brother 
of violating his sacred vows and cherishing an 
unhallowed passion ? These were bitter thoughts, 
and they caused his proud, manly heart to beat 


| painfully. With his head bent down, his cold 


fingers clasping the locket, on which his eyes 
rested, he remained for a long time plunged in 
reverie. His clear vigorous mind, concentrated 
' in deep thought, partially lifted the veil that con- 
cealed that maze of guilty intrigue that had work- 
ed such woe to the innocent Lucia, and he began 
' to unravel the plot, mysterious and deep-laid as 
| it was. Suddenly he raised his head. 
| « My child, is there any male visitor, besides 
my brother, who is received in this house at un- 
| usual hours.” 
} « Latterly, a monk has visited my father in the 
evening, several times, and has also called upon 
me before leaving. And now I remember this is 
| one of the evenings he chooses for his visit. Hark 
I hear his voice in my father’s room. He will 
be here in a few moments.” 

“Then I must ask you to conceal me. This 
is one of those cases in which stratagem is neces- 
sary for the exposure of guilt. Stay—you have 
seen the face of this priest ?” 

“ Never—he ever wears his cowl drawn down, 
as if in obedience to the rules of his order.” 

“ He may be a gray penitent.” 

“T took him for one.” 

“And what may be the reverend father’s 
Dame ¢” 

“TJ think Ambrosius, but I will not be certain.” 

“Eno ugh—and now for my place of conceal. 
ment.” 








Lucia showed him into her dressing-room. 

“ Before he leaves,” 
sure you ask his name.” 

[TO BB CONTINUBD.] 
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THE INDIAN’S GRAVE. 
A LEGEND OF NIAGARA. 


BY JOHN J. DALY. 
—_—_—~-— 


The wind-shaken cedar mourned lowly 
On the brink of the cataract wild, 

As near, through the snow treading slowly, 
Came a warrior brave and his child; 

Her fragile form was reclining 
On the chieftain’s manly breast, 

And the tears in his gray eyes were shining, 
As her cheek to his bosom he pressed. 


But heartsick and careworn in sorrow, 
Tle laid the babe down to sleep, 
And prayed that until the morrow 
The angels would watch o'er her keep, 
That they’d guard and defend his loved one, 
That on earth they’d make happy her stay ; 
But the Manitou came ere the morning, 
And wafted her spirit away. 


Sleep closed the weary warrior’s eye, 
Bright dreams crept o’er his soul, 

Unheeded was the wind’s loud sigh, 
And the torrent’s lightning roll 

As music scunded in his ear, 
Forgotten were thoughts of care; 

But as morning dawned all his bright hopes 
Were turned to dark despair. 

. 

Ere next morn’s dawn the warrior red 
With noiseless footsteps crept, 

To look upon the cold, damp bed, 
On which his loved one slept; 

Tie bent low o’er her slumbering form, 
But one kind word to speak ; 

But, as he touched her death-cold lips, 
The life-blood fled his cheek. 


Grief wild and stern seized on his soul: 

“Great Manitou!” he etied, 
“ What have I now to love on earth? 

Take me, but spare my child!” 

But vain were all his cherished hopes, 
The vital spark had fled, 

And his child, his only stay on earth, 
Lay numbered with the dead. 


Ere next night closed, with breaking heart, 
Heedless of snow and storm, 
A grave he made, wherein to place 
Her cold and lifeless form. 
Her quiver and her hunting-bow 
Upon her breast he bound, 
That thus equipped none need she fear 
On her way to the great hunting-ground. 


Soon bright spring came, but round that spot 
The maniac still crept, 
And watched he well the lonely grave, 
*Neath which his loved one slept; 
The cross, the type of man redeemed, 
Marked the lone spot where she laid, 
On which, at break and close of day, 
The warrior chieftain prayed. 


While the beauteous flowers their incense poured 
Upon the summer breeze, 
And the genial winds of balmy June 
Sighed ‘mong the leafy trees. 
The warrior died, and strangers made 
The grave in which he slept; 
And the silent stars looked from on high, 
And vigil o’er him kept. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE WRECK OF THE PIRATE SHIP. 


“Hark, Abel! is not that a sound of dis- 
tress?” asked Miriam Hinckley, of her young 
husband, as the gust swept fearfully around the 
corner of their little sea-side home, the very next 
evening after their wedding. 

“T hope not, dear ; I would not wish to leave 
you so soon, to see such dismal sights as I have 
witnessed on this shore sometimes. I will just 
go to the door and listen.” 

He opened the door which led directly from 
the room to the little front yard, and Miriam 
hastily followed. 

“Stand back, Miriam ; the cold wind will 
freeze you. It is snowing so thick that I can see 
nothing, but I think Ican hear a sound at the 
beach. I must run down, and see what it is.” 

“ Not in this storm, Abel. 0, don’t goalone ! 
Let me go with you, please ?” 

“You go! Why Miriam, I would notlet you 
step across the yard. Go in to the fire, and 
mind and keep up a good blaze, for I shall be 
wet when I come home.” 

The terrified little woman clung tightly to her 
husband’s arm, entreating him not to go; but 
he turned upon her almost a look of rebuke, as 
he said : 

“Then if I should be driven ashore, and in 
danger, you would not wish any one to go out 
of a comfortable room to help me ?” 

“ O, what have I said, dear Abel? Yes, go, 
dear, do all the good you can to the poor 
souls. id not think.” 

“ Well, it is not strange that you should not 
think. This is a new life to my little country- 
bred wife. There, hand me my sou’wester, and 
don’t ery ; T’ll be back soon.” 

Miriam did as he told her, and went back to 
the blazing fire ; but her knitting-work, although 
it was for Abel, was not touched, and every two 
minutes she opened the door to see if he was 
coming. At last, she sat perfectly still, but 
looking into the fire with a troubled gaze. 
Then her eyes wandered to the shelf above the 
fire-place—so high that she could not reach up 
to it—and the bright, beautiful shells that adorned 
it, the great shark’s jaw that hung beneath the 
shelf, and the model of a fishing boat on the 
chest of drawers, all told of the sea. Then she 
thought of what had hardly been realized in her 
mind before, that on that very sea—treacherous, 
destroying, cruel as it was, her Abel would soon 
—nay, often, be sailing; and how dreary all 
these things would look then—how should she 
watch every storm, which in her country home 
had scarcely occupied her thoughts at all. O, 
how dismal she thought it would be thus living 
ever by the stormy waters. She wished that 
Abel and herself might be in the loneliest village 
in New Hampshire, where she was born and 
bred, rather than living here. 

It was very sad for the young girl, not yet 
twenty-four hours a bride, to have all these 
thoughts of wreck, and danger, and death ; and 
moreover, as she turned her hour-glass for the 
second time since Abel went out, she began to 
tremble and weep. At one time she sprang to 





the door, resolved to brave the storm, and follow 
him ; but the snow blew in so heavily that she 
was nearly covered, and she went back shivering 
to the fireside. 

It was fall three hours when Abel came in, 
and his face was ghastly pale. Miriam met him 
at the door, but when she saw that look, she fell 
lifeless to the floor, overcome by her previous 
terror. When she revived, he had changed his 
wet suit for another, afraid to touch her while 
she was yet dripping with the melted snow; and 
had laid her upon the bed in the little bed-room 
adjoining their only other room. 

She now crept to his side near the fire, and he 
sheltered her with his arm, while he told her 
what had happened. A large ship had been 
wrecked so close to the shore, that already the 
dead were lying aimost in heaps upon the beach. 
Two men only were saved, and these had been 
taken, perfectly exhausted, to the homes of the 
oldest fishermen. Abel, and indeed all the men 
who were out, comprising all who lived near the 
shore, could only stand upon the beach, and 
hear the “cry of some strong swimmer in his 
agony,” as he made unavailing attempts to reach 
the shore in the darkness to which the lanterns 
held by the men could hardly impart a gleam of 
light while the snow fell so heavily. As they 
plunged into the boiling waves from the side of 
the fast-breaking ship, they could hear the 
heavy plash, which in most cases was followed 
by a silence, deep and profound, save for the 
rolling and surging water, as if they had dropped 
at once into the lowest depths of their fearful 
grave. Then one or two would struggle up to 
the surface, hold a brief strife with the waves, 
and they too would sink. 

The young wife shuddered at the narration, 
and wept afresh at the thought of some night 
watching for Abel, and his dead body thrown 
upon the beach. 

“Now, I am going to test the courage of a 
seaman’s wife. Lam sorry to try itso soon; but 
you will have to get used to it. We take turns 
and watch when such a thing as this occurs, and 
I join the next watch. I must be back to the 
beach, in half an hour, and you must lie down 
until I come back. See, I shall put on a stouter 

jacket than before, and this log will burn until 
I come back. No one will harm you, and it 
shall never be said that Abel Hinckley’s wife 
had not courage to stay alone, even in astorm.” 

Poor Miriam tried to be very brave, as she 
took down the heavy jacket, but she broke down 
before Abel had opened thedoor. He found her 
up, with a fresh fire, and a bowl of hot ‘milk 
porridge when he returned, which was just before 
dawn. He had no more news to tell, except 
that the bodies were still being cast upon the 
shore. 

The sun shone brightly upon the snow the 
next morning, and the beach at Wellfleet was 
covered with people who thronged to see the 
spectacle of death. A hundred dead bodies 
lay there with ghastly upturned faces. Goods 
of every description were being constantly thrown 
up; boxes, bales and cases of all kinds and 
sizes. Even the women came down to look—all 
excepting Miriam and two or three others, who 
could not bear to see the terrikJe sight. Some 
reckless beings were carrying off the goods, 
without offering to assist those who were endeav- 
oring to prepare the bodies for as decent a burial 
as could be obtained. 

Abel’s father, an old and experienced Cape 
fisherman, remarked to his son the singularly 
ferocious and terrible look of every face that 
was presented to their view as they passed across 
the beach : 

“T have often seen men thrown on the shore 
thus,” said the old man, “ but I never saw any 
that looked like these. Most of them that I have 
seen had a quiet kind of resigned look on their 
faces, as if they had struggled hard at first, and 
then all at once given up the battle, and laid 
down peacefully.” 

One of the dead was a very large, powerful 
man. His hands were clenched tightly together, 
and the mouth was compressed until the teeth 
had pierced the lip deeply. Something glittered 
in the sun, and Abel stooped down to examine 
it. It was a large gold breast-pin, in the form 
of a dagger, and was marked “ Bellamy” on 
the reverse. Abel put it back again quickly, and 
asked his father if it could be the pirate, who had 
been cruising about the West India islands so 
long. 

” Why not?” asked the old man. “Surely 
these faces look like such a crew as might have 
belonged to him.” 

“Here is his name at any rate,” answered 
Abel. 

“What on that pin? Then take it out, before 
those thieves steal it. You must give it to 
Squire Preston. It may prove a good deal when 
they come to look into this matter. Now, Abel, 
look out for some other mark or proof.” 

But there was nothing but the pin that bore 
any name; and their attention ere long was 
turned towards a fishing smack which was rap- 
idly making Wellfleet harbor. 

“To think of that craft living out such a 
storm, and this ship unable to stand off! Abel, 
if my old eyes don’t deceive me, that is the Lady 
Bird, Capain Pond, who went out last month.” 

“Your eyes are right this time, father. It is 
the Lady Bird.” 

The little craft came in with not a sail torn. 
She had found a safe cove for the night. Cap- 
tain Pond, a capable, intelligent man, had been 
so intent upon arriving, that he had hardly cast 
a look towards shore, until the vessel was secured. 
Then, with even more of horror in his counte- 
nance than had rested on the others, he surveyed 
the scene before him. A crowd gathered around 
him, for some anxiety had been felt for his 
safety. As he looked narrowly at the faces re- 
maining on the beach—for some of them were 
already removed—he exclaimed to his mate : 

“Good God, Barton —here is Bellamy’s 
whole fleet !”” 

“What do you mean?” asked a dozen voices 
at once. 

“TI mean that probably the whole piratical 
fleet commanded by Bellamy, was near the Cape 
yesterday. He captured my vessel last Friday ; 
but offered me the prize back again, if I would 


clear his ship at Provincetown. I knew, or sus- 
pected at least, who was my captor ; and just at 
dusk I brought him so near the land, knowing 
that his intention was to plunder, that I fancy he 
must have struck the outer bar while I was try- 
ing to get safely on shore. It was dark when I 
got sheltered, and the storm rising suddenly, the 
snow prevented me from seeing any of the 
vessels again.” 

Abel showed him the gold dagger, and the 
captain identified it as the one he had noticed 
upon the pirate’s breast. The pirates had met 
their fate then, but in a most terrible manner, 
without warning or preparation. As might be 
expected, it was long before the excitement sub- 
sided in Wellfleet. With Miriam, the images 
suggested by that night were long a source of 
unmitigated disturbance. With many others 
it was a matter of deep interest. It was believed 
that some of the smaller vessels of the fleet were 
not wrecked; and of course, there was deep 
anxiety lest they were still cruising near the 
eastern shore, or at least not far from the course 
pursued by the vessels bound to the western 
islands. 

Meanwhile, quantities of copper coins—Wil- 
liam and Mary coppers, and pieces of silver, 
called cob-money, were thrown by every troubled 
wave upon shore, for the remainder of that year 
(1717). 

On the outer bar, the violence of the sea moves 
the sand ; and long after the shipwreck, an iron 
caboose was seen when the tide was lowest. 
Gradually the fears that had been awakened, 
were lulled, and the hardy fishermen, and those 
who traded at the West India ports, made their 
voyages unterrified by the vision of pirates. 

Good old Abraham Hinckley had passed away, 
and slept with his fathers, and his son Abel had 

ded to the p ot the family home- 
stead, which promised to be a more convenient 
dwelling for Miriam and her fast-increasing army 
of little ones, than the small cottage by the sea- 
side, with its two contracted apartments. Their 
present abode was roomy and comfortable ; 
having any number of queer nooks and irregular 
hiding-places. Abel had given up the sea for 
Miriam’s sake, had hired land in addition to his 
own, and was now quite a flourishing farmer. 
Miriam, country-bred as she was, was perfectly 
at home ona farm, and her advice upon outdoor 
matters proved as valuable as her indoor work. 
All her little nervous ways evaporated in the 
broad hine of her husband’s continual pres- 
ence, and their home exhibited a degree of com- 
fort and hospitality that was truly pleasant to 
see. The poor, and often wasteful and imprevi- 
dent fishers’ wives never lacked a helping hand 
when their resources ran low. Miriam’s heart 
and larder were alike open, and a little timely 
help from her often saved many a despairing 
mother the grief of seeing her children starve 
before her eyes when the “ bread-winner” was 
taken away. 

Miriam was a fine specimen of a good, capable, 
industrious, New England wife. Handsome she 
was not, except through her rosy, healthful 
color, which never grew paler. Her hair, which 
could not, by any stretch of imagination, be 
“called anything but unmitigated red in color, 
was still soft and &bundant, and her short, stout 
figure, although not exactly modelled on the 
line of beauty, was yet indicative of health and 
strength, and so far, was preferable to that of 
the delicate beauty of those willowy forms, that 
make no shadow on the ground when they walk. 
Abel and herself were, for a wonder, sitting 
alone one spring evening, by the kitchen fire, 
which was heaped with great logs as in mid-win- 
ter, to meet the wants of the immense kettle 
hanging over it, as well as to obviate the chilli- 
ness that pervades the sea-shore towns, some- 
times even in the summer nights. The children 
had had their supper, and the weary little limbs 
were all lain down to rest. The bright flames 
danced out upon the broad hearth, and threw 
great shadows on the ceiling, while Miriam’s 
eyes were fixed upon a huge underbed of coals 
that lay underneath the burning brands. 

“ What do you see there?” asked Abel, laugh- 
ing at her earnest look. 

“Churches and steeples, and great ships of 
war, and wrecks. O, I cannot tell you half I 
see.”” 

Abel ed his loving, good-humored counte- 
nance on her, and laying his hand caress- 
ingly upon her shoulder, he said : 

“Speaking of wrecks reminds me that we 
have not spoken of the great shipwreck for a 
long time. I have been so busy—so happy too, 
with you and the children, that I have not thought 
of anything unpleasant. How quiet and happy 
we live, Miriam—so happy that time does not 
change you a bit.” 

“ Ah! Abel, turning flatterer ?” 

“Indeed I am not. I should be sorry if I 
could not praise you openly, when my heart is 
so full of you.” 

There was a tender silence between them for 
some moments. Then they spoke of the old 
story of the wreck, and of how ‘pleasant it was 
to be at home, and never to go to sea any more. 
It was pleasant too, to have an evening to them- 
selves. Always there were hired people around, 
or the children absorbed their attention, or some- 
thing occurred—a neighbor’s visit, or a meeting 
of some sort—to keep them from being alone. 
Now, it was agreed upon between them that this 
hour should be their own, and that nothing but 
sickness should keep them from being together, 
either sitting or walking. A slight knock at the 
door disturbed their conversation ; and on Abel’s 
calling to “ come in,” a tall, stout man entered. 
There was only firelight ; but that showed a face, 
dark, weatherbeaten and deeply scarred. Abel 
proffered the stranger a chair near the fire, buat 
he seemed to prefer a darker corner, and sat 
down in the shadow. 

“ Have you travelled far, friend ?” asked the 
farmer. 

“T have been on the Cape a few days only,” 
said the man, in a deep, harsh voice, that made 
Miriam rise quickly and light acandle. Think- 
ing the unknown guest might not have eaten 
supper, she set out the table, and transferred 











some of the contents of the kettle to a large 


pilot him into Cape Cod harbor, so that he might 





dish, inviting him to partake of them. He sat 
down at the table, ate heartily, and drank a 
mug of cider. Then, turning to Abel, he asked 
him if he could accommodate him with a bed. 

“T have money to pay for it,” he sa J,“ andI 
wish to remain here several days, perhaps a week 
or two.” 

Abel conferred with his wife, and then told his 
visitor he could have a room if he would be will- 
ing to step across the yard to get to it. It was 
a room adjoining the corn chamber, that had 
been built for one of their hired men, and at 
certain times of the year was occupied by an 
extra hand, but was now empty. If that would 
suit him, he was welcome to use it as long as he 
pleased. 

“Nay, I am not without means to pay,” said 
the man, showing a belt around his waist, which 
he said was full of gold pieces. 

“ Well, well, put up your money to night, my 
friend,” said Abel. ‘Time enough to pay, 
when I present my bill.” 

By the time this conversation had ceased, the 
farm and kitchen hands assembled in the long 
kitchen for prayers. Abel laid the great Bible 
on the table, and prepared to read. The mo- 
menthe took his seat, the stranger started up 
and asked if he could be shown to his room, and 
a boy was despatched to guide him. He stayed 
there the next morning until he was called to 
breakfast, and after that he wandered off by 
himself. 

He was at the farm-house several weeks, and 
when he went away offered to pay, which Abel 
positively refused. The man seemed to accede, 
but two or three broad gold pieces were found in 
little Robert’s pocket, which he said the sailor 
had put there. Towards autumn he came again, 
exhibited the same reluctance to stay in the 
room while the Bible was read, and wandered 
still longer away by himself. It was still warm 
weather, and the windows were open all night. 
The first night was one of horror to the family. 
The most awful shrieks came from the room 
across the yard, and Abel, supposing the guest 
to be ill, went up to his door, awoke him, and 
asked him if such was the case. Sternfeldt, as 
he called himself, apologized for disturbing him, 
and Begged him to believe that it was only an 
attack of nightmare. But as long as he stayed 
with them this time the shrieks were nightly re- 
peated, accompanied by profane, blasphemous, 
and quarrelsome words, which were heard by 
every one in the neighborhood. 

“That lodger of yourn seems to have a hull 
legion of divils, squire,” said one of the old 
fishermen to Abel, who had now’ arrived at the 
dignity of a justice of the peace. 

“Poor man, yes! He has the nightmare 
badly,” returned Abel. 

“ Nightmare !” said old Ben, contemptuously. 
“Come down in the Stevens pastur, with me, 
will ye, squire ?” 

Abel went, and thé old man led him to a spot 
where he had seen Sternfeldt digging the day 
before, and at the same time putting something 
cdfefully in the leather belt which he wore round 
his waist, and which he never attempted to con- 
ceal at any time. 

“ Now, look here, squire,” said Ben, “ this ere 
man is beyond all doubt, one of that Bellamy’s 
crew, and he is hunting up the gold that they 
used to bury hereabouts.” 

Abel started. There was indeed, some reason 
to think so; but his unsuspecting nature had 
never dreamed of this. He had fancied him a 
heart-broken, disappointed man—an infidel per- 
haps, but not so bad as he might be. His feeling 
and Miriam’s towards him had been one of sin- 
cere pity. While he was thinking what to do 
or say, Sternfeldt sent for him and his wife, to 
step across the yard to his room. He was in 
great distress—dying apparently. He uttered 
but a few words, but they were sufficient to show 
that the dying man was what the old fisherman 
had conjectured—one of the crew perhaps of a 
small vessel belonging to. Bellamy’s fleet, that 
had escaped the fate of the larger ship. Indis- 
putably he had known that treasure had been 
concealed in various places on the Cape, and 
hence his wish to remain. His terrible night 
sufferings were from dreams, in which, probably, 
were repeated the scenes through which he had 


passed. Byron says: 


“ The mind that broods o'er guilty woes 
Is like the Scorpia girt by fire.” 





COOL WATER. 


At this season of the year a cool draught of 
water isa luxury which we —_ enjoy witha 
little care. By the following method, simple and 
inexpensive, water may be kept almost as cold 
as ice. Let the jar, pitcher, or vessel used for 
water, be surrounded with one or more folds of 
coarse cotton, to be constantly wet ; the evapora- 
tion of the water will carry off the heat from 
the inside, and reduce it toa low temperature. 
In India and other tropical countries, where ice 
cannot be procured, this expedient is common. 
Let every mechanic and laborer have at the 
place of his work two pitchers thus provided, 
and with lids or covers, one to contain fresh 
water for evaporation, and he can always have a 
supply of cold water in warm weather. Any 
person may test this by dipping a finger in water, 
and holding it in the air on a warm day ; after 
doing this three or four times, he will find his 
finger uncomfortably cool. This plan will save 
the bill for ice, besides being more healthful. 
The free use of ice water, often produces de- 
rangement of the internal organs, which we con- 
ceive is due to a property of the water indepen- 
dent of its coldness.—Maine Farger. 





ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 


A man was charged in one of the Brooklyn 
criminal courts a few years ago with having 
stolen his neighbor’s pig. A young lawyer, a 
gray-haired old man now, we know him well, 
was appointed to defend the prisoner. The evi- 
dence was clear and conclusive, but the young 
limb of the law so wrought upon the feelings of 
the jury, picturing the desolate home of the 
prisoner, and the agony of his wife and children, 
should the husband and father be convicted, that 
many of the jurors were in tears, and withont 
leaving their seats retarned a verdict of not guilty. 

“There now, run home,” said the counsellor, 
“and never be caught in such another scrape.” 

“ And am I clear?” asked the culprit. 

“ You are,” replied his lawyer. 

“ But,” said he, loud enough for judge and 
jurors to hear, “ what shall I do with the pig a 

“QO,” replied his friend, “ cook it and eat it. The 
jury on their oaths, declare you didn’t steal it.’ 
—Berkshire Gazette. 





THE PATENT UMBRELLA. 

Beard, the Cincinnati artist, has invented a 
plan to stop that most inconvenient and unpun- 
ishable crime, umbrella-theft, which we intend to 
make public, at the risk of violating the patent 
laws. We will tell the story as he related it: 

I had bought a fine silk umbrella, and started 
for the Burnett House, when I began to reflect 
upon my extravagance, and to wonder, as I 
tripped along proudly under its broad and safe 
cover, whether or not it would go the way of all 
umbrellas, and leave me to the “ pitiless pelting 
of the storm,” before the day was over. True, 
I could keep it in my hand ; bat then I was oc- 
casionally so absent-minded, that I would be 
just as apt to set it down ina public barroom, 
or even to have it quietly taken out of my hand 
by some adroit “ parloiner.” Suddenly an idea 
occurred. I stepped in a hardware store and 
purchased a padlock. 

On arriving at the hotel, I closed my um- 
brella, shpped the lock on the wire spring that 
keeps it chat, and deposited it with the most 

rfect confidence in the public rack. I was not 
ong in waiting for a customer. A splendid 
looking fellow, with a tee and moustache, 
stepped up with the most perfect nonchalance, and 
took my identical umbrelia. I quietly sauntered 
toward the door, giving a casual glance at the 
weather ; my hero essayed to spread the shelter- 
ing silk; but alas! it was no go—again; still 
worse. What was the matter? He looked— 
Saw the trap, and the fall of his countenance was 
exactiy the step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous I had so often heard of, but never seen be- 
fore. My umbrella was quietly deposited in its 
place, and my gentleman meekly sauntered to- 
wards the reading-room, and slipped out of an- 
other door umbrella /ess. 

I was by no means satisfied with one experi- 
ment. Ina little while I saw one of the most 
brazen appropriators of small things (he was 
be gms J hard on lunches and drinks—tree) in 
all Cincinnati. “ Now,” said I, “ is my chance.” 

This customer had an article in his hand, 
which might in courtesy be styled the “ ghost of 
an umbrella,” and cotton at that. With a grand- 
iloq air, he deposited it right along side of 
mine, and went to the bar. There he picked up 
a treat (it was election time), and ate crackers 
and cheese ane ‘Thence to the reading- 
room, with my eye still on him, and in less than 
aminute, with a shrug, and buttoning up his 
coat an extra button, he passed in a rapid busi- 
ness manner to the door, picking up my umbrella 
with scarcely a glance as he went along. I was 
on hand. ith asudden movement he attempted 
to raise it up; nogo. Again! Still a failure! 
With a decision perfectly Napoleonic, and worthy 
sf ite occasion, he was about to tear away the 
slight obstruction, when I stepped up and said: 

“Don’t do that! I'll lend you the key !” 








“ Ah! Mr. Beard. Ha! Strange mistake— ' 


thought it was my own. Good device; think 
T'll adopt it.” 

And with the most perfect ease he put my um- 
brella down, took his own and stepped out. 

I was satisfied. I had found out how to keep 
— umbrella—and now I am on my way to 

ashington to get a patent for it. : 








Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
Curious Dove Story. 

A gentleman of this city, says the Boston Traveller, 
who has a dove-cot at his residence at the west end, re- 
lates the following incidentas having occurred last week : 
In the cot were a male and female dove and two squabs. 
The male squab having died, the elderly dove drove from 
his nest his female mate, and promoted to his bed and 
board the young female squab, pecking at and driving 
from his cot the female dove. Fivally upon one occa- 
sion, when the female appeared at the door of the cot, 
the male sallied out, pecked at her, and then drove her 
away. The persecuted mother flew down toa perch 
below, where, with her head under her wing, she re- 
mained for a short time, and then fell suddenly to the 
ground. The inmates of the house, who had witnessed 
the proceeding, immediately went out, and ascertained 
that the dove was dead, but no wound was found suffl- 
cient to cause death. Possibly she died of a broken 
heart, from the brutal treatment of her false and fickle 
mate. 





Singular Cases of Fatality. 

In Switzerland once, a man was shaving at a window, 
when some comical fellow threw a snowball. The missile 
struck the razor, and cut the man’s throat, and he died 
trom the effects of the wound. This was in the canton 
of Claris, and since then the authorities have decreed 
that whoso throws a snowball shall be sentenced to six 
years’ solitary confinement. Sixteen years after the dire 
event, the youth, Hans Halsschider, now grown to manly 
years, stood, on the anniversary of the dread deed, at 
the same window, shaving himself with the razor of the 
snowball victim. He raised the low sash, and while 
holding the glittering blade in his left hand, stretched 
out his neck to gaze upon a beautiful young girl going 
by. Suddenly a wild blast of wind howled through the 
air—it shook the window, which had lost its lead—the 
tise sash fell on the back of his neck—the upturned razor 
edge was against his throat, and his head, completely 
dissevered by the blow, fell in the street at the feet of the 
lady, who was his afflanced bride. 





Remarkable Courage. 

An instance of extraordinary courage and presence of 
mind occurred recently at 8t. Joseph, Missouri. A Mrs. 
Wake, who lives on Grand River, went, about midnight, 
to the rives bank to call her son, who lives on the oppo- 
site side, but approached too near the edge, and was pre- 
cipitated some distance over a steep bank into the rush- 
ing waters. She recollected hearing that if a person 
would keep the arms under water, and attempt to swim, 
there was no danger. She did so, and by this means 
gained the opposite side of the fiver, but found the 
bank so steep and high that it was impossible to get out. 
She took courage, and with great presence of mind, de- 
Eberate!y swam back to the side from which she started. 





Children poisoned by India-rubber Air-balls. 

Two children have been poisoned at Hoxton by inhaling 
colored matter used in the manufacture of India-rubber 
air-balls. The evidence of the father showed that when 
one of these balls burst, a powder would fly around the 
room like smoke, and then disappear. The children 
sometimes picked up a balland sucked it. The cause 
of death appears to be traced to the deleterious ingre- 
dients used by the poor man in his trade. 





Singular Discovery. 

A singular discovery was made at Provincetown, Mass., 
lately, of a stone wall seven or eight feet below a surface 
of sand. It is supposed to have been built more thane 
century ago, and probably soon after the landing of the 
pilgrims, as the earth above it was sixty years ago covered 
with a growth of small trees and shrubbery. The stones 
of which it is composed must have been conveyed there 
in emall vessels. 


A Novelty. 
There is a tame rat on board the “ City of Memphis,” 
says the Appeal, which stands up on his hind feet when 


| ordered, licks his master’s hand, and kisses him, climbs 


up over him, holds a stick in his fore paw, and stands up 
like a soldier; comes when called, goes away when told 
to do #0, and enters his box or cage as an obedient child 
would at the request of its parents 


| A Curious Truth. 


The bones of s bird are hollow, snd filled with air If 
a string be tied tightly around the neck of s sparrow, #0 
that no air ean enter its lungs, and its leg broken, it will 
live. Respiration will take place by means of the broken 
bone. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I PRAY FOR THEE. 


—eeee 
BY ANNA M. BATRS. 


I pray for thee when the faint primrose flowers 
Waken in beauty ’neath the first pale star, 

When dew and freshness hallow ali the hours, 
And Luna shines from far. 

As in the west the sunset’s golden splendor 
Fades from the valleys and the lake’s blue sea, 

’Tis then I kneel with memory pure and tender, 

And pray for thee! 


Amid the glory of the year we parted, 

In earth’s sad, changeful realm to meet no more, 
And yet the prayers I proffer, faithful hearted, 

Are pure as those of yore; 
Although I know not wheresoe’er thy dwelling, 

On coast or distant island it may be, 
Ever at eve the same fond thought is swelling, 

I pray for thee! - 


I list the twilight bell’s low undulations, 

As on the mournfal winds they faint and fall, 
I dream beyond that fairer habitations 

Will one day hold us all. 
0, by the memory that is true and tender, 

My fond remembrance of what used to be, 
Now in the sunset time of youth’s gay splendor 

I pray for thee! 


And yet I know not but thou little heedest 
The chaplet that unchangingly I twine, 
The vestal holy flame that Memory feedeth 
Forever by her shrine; 
And e’en though time may gather gloom without me, 
Whether in grief or gladness we may be, 
That every joy and blessing be about thee, 
I pray for thee! 





[Especial Correspondence of The Flag of eur Union.} 


SEEING THE WORLD. 
LETTER NO. 1 


BY PELEG PARSLEY BELL. 

Ix the early part of the month of June, I took 
my wife, Mrs. Jerasha Bell, my son, Christopher 
Columbus Bell, and my daughter, Huldah La- 
vina Bell, and went on board the English steamer 
for Liverpool. People make such a fuss about 
going to Europe that I am completely disgusted. 
And so I made up my mind that I would go 
right off, without saying anything about it to 
anybody except our own folks. Jerusha and I 
called round to see our people just before we left, 
and just said in an off-hand way, that we were 
going out of town for a little while, and didn’t 
know exactly when we should be back. We 
had many a little laugh to ourselves, as we im- 
agined the surprise that all the folks would feel 
when they saw it put in the papers, among the 
list of passengers, that P. Parsley Bell, Esq., 
lady and son, had departed for Europe in the 
steamer Europa; but we keptait all to ourselves, 
determined that we wouldn’t make such fools of 

- ourselves as almost everybody else did, who was 
going abroad. 

I took a double state room with Christopher, 
and wife and Jerusha took another. The folks 
said the passage was a pretty smooth one, but it 
didn’t seem so to me ; for it was just as much as 
I could do to keep on my legs, and the water, or 
the food, or something else, poisoned all of us, 
so that we were sick all the time, and couldn’t 
eat any of the good things which were put upon 
the table. I felt so bad the second day after we 
were out, that I told the captain he must go back 
and let me get out. He looked at me kind of 
curiously, and said he couldn’t think of it. Then 
all the passengers that heard him began to laugh. 
I got mad, and told him I would hand him up 
to the police court, just as soon as ever I got 
ashore anywhere, if he didn’t turn right back, 
and let me and my sick family get out of his 
nasty, poison steamboat. He didn’t seem to 
care for this, and said we were only seasick. I 
didn’t know what that meant, and Christopher, 
he didn’t know, though he has studied geography 
and parsing, and cyphered clear down to cube 
roots. I concluded that the captain wanted to 
turn it off, and make believe the food and drink 
hadn’t made us all sick ; but there wasn’t any 
help for it, and so I give up the point, deter- 
mined to make him suffer for his outrageous 
conduct, if ever we got ashore again. 

After a while, I found out that a good many 
others of the passengers were sick, the same as 
we were; but they didn’t seem to think anything 
of it, and some of them said it was just what 
they expected. For fear they might think we 
were green, I didn’t say any more about being 
sick, but put the best face I could upon the mat- 
ter, and tried to take it all as a matter of course. 
One day a sailor fell down stairs into the cellar 
of the vessel, where they boil the water to make 
the boat go, and broke his neck. Some of the 
passengers set up a great hullabaloo about this, 
and asked me if I didn’t think it was dreadful ? 
But I wasn’t to be caught this time, and so to let 
them see that I hadn’t anything green in my 
eye, nor Jerusha in hers, nor our son and 
daughter in theirs, I said, and I told all our folks 
to say, that it was just what I expected. This 
made the other passengers mad, because they 
didn’t like to see us knowing so much more than 
they did, and so they put their heads together, 
and called us a set of hard-hearted wretches. 
But let them laugh that wins, said I; you don’t 
catch this child napping but once; and if it’s all 
right for everybody to be poisoned half to death 
by going to sea, it’s just as right also for other 
folks to break their necks. 

After a while things began to go along a little 
smoother, and we got over the poison somewhat. 


There were no more broken necks either, and. 


we used to sit in the saloon sometimes, and 
hear Huldah Lavina play and sing on the piano. 
This gave great satisfaction to the other passen- 
gers, and it made my parent’s heart swell with 
pride to see the folks run from every part of the 
boat, and crowd around her when she performed. 
She has a pretty loud voice, and hits the keys 
strong when she plays, and so the people all over 
the boat could hear her just as soon as she be- 
gan; and the way they rushed into the saloon 
and peeked into the doors and windows, was a 
sight to behold. Huldah Lavina wasn’t a bit 
afraid, and the more folks there were to hear 
her the stronger she put in. It was truly de- 
lightful to see the smiles of the folks, one to 





another, and the nods and winks, and the punches 
in the ribs that they gave each other, while she 
played and sung. It gave mes much better idea 
of these people, to see them so much delighted, 
for it showed that they knowed something about 
music, and want afraid to show their satisfac- 
tion, even though they couldn’t do it themselves. 
One nice-looking gentleman, with a serious cast 
of countenance, after Huldah Lavina had sung 
one of her loudest pieces, asked her if she was 
not going to La Scala to sing; and when she 
told him no, and said that La Scala might come 
to her if he wanted to hear her, all the folks 
smiled and looked as though they were glad she 
wasn’t going to quit. A little while afterwards, 
I asked the man who this Mr. La Scala was, 
that he supposed my daughter would go to him 
to sing? He said he wasn’t aboard the boat, 
but in Milan, and never left there ; that he was a 
very high person indeed, and always had the best 
music in Europe. At this he looked mysterious, 
and all the people turned away their faces. I 
rather think he must be the Duke of Milan, and 
if he is, I shall try to fetch round that way be- 
fore I get home, so as to give him a chance to 
see our daughter. 

Huldah Lavina’s great musical powers shut 
up everybody else; and after she began to let 
out there wasn’t one among them all that ven- 
tured to play or sing. But everybody became 
friendly to us; the broken-neck business was all 
forgotten, and whenever they saw any of us, 
they always smiled, and looked pleasant. Some 
of the young men tried to beau her round, when 
they found out what splendid talents she had ; 
but I told her not to give them any encourage- 
ment, after I heard about that Mr. Scala, of 
Milan, and made Christopher Columbus stick 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Troumssn.”—Application is to be made thro: the 
member of Congress for your district. glish 

education and aptitude for mathematics are pre-requi- 

issi ipline are 
very severe; the mathematical course is very complete. 
Examinations are frequent, and if a cadet is unable to 
keep up with his class, he is dropped from the roll. 

A. K., Pittsburg.—It is entirely out of print. 

Burtpzr, Hingham, Mass.—The Gothic style of architec- 
ture did not make its appearance in England till about 
1189; Salisbury Cathedral is built in this style, which 
remained fhe had until near the end of Henry VIII., 
when the G: n style took its place. 

M. D , Milford.—The nt odor of amber sometimes 
alluded to by the poets is not emitted except when the 
substance is pounded or heated. The ancient opinion 
of the vegetable origin of amber seems now to be estab- 
lished, and it is believed or known to be a fossil resin. 
It is chiefly found in alluvial soils, and is very abun- 
dant on the shores of the Baltic. 

Musica ReapEeR.—The style of singing termed Jodeln, or 
to spell it as it is pronounced, Yodeln, is practised by 
the Swiss and Tyrolese peasantry in their part songs. 
It consists in abrupt, but not i i siti 


American officials to this false impeachment of 
the integrity of this country; that he has unwit- 
tingly led his pliant tools into a position which 
will provoke active interference on our part, of a 
character that will scatter to the winds all his 
fine-spun schemes for subjecting the isthmus to 
British and French influence. Our government 
will doubtless make a prompt and unequivocal 
demand upon the two presidents, to retract their 
false impeachment against this country, or abide 
the consequence of refusal. Should they persist 
in this wanton imputation upon the honor and 
integrity of the United States, they may find the 
victorious stars and stripes floating over their 
country, long before their miserable scheme for 
surrendering it to England and France can be 
consummated. 

This bold and reckless venture of European 
intrigue, to get a controlling influence upon that 
part of our continent, must be promptly opposed 
by the United States, and frustrated at all haz- 
ards. If the people of those countries are un- 
able or unwilling to maintain an honorable inde- 
pendence, we have a higher right than any other 
nation in the world, to say who shall be their 
masters ; and least of all should we consent to 
their subjection to either England or France. 
The isthmus transit is of vital importance to the 





from the tones below the break of the voice to those 
above, and n from above to below. It is a wild 
interchange of guttural sounds with those of the fal- 
setto. . 
Ixquimer.— Chemical science has made such rapid pro- 
of late years, that there are but few, if any pois- 
onous substances which cannot be detected with cer- 
tainty. The improved state of medical knowledge, and 
the institution of ceroner’s inquests in all cases where- 
in any suspicion of the cause of death exists, fortu- 
nately renders it almost, if not totally, i ible ii 


and national position of this country, 
and under no circumstances could we ever con- 
sent to its falling under the dominion of our two 
greatest maritime and commercial rivals. There 
will be but one voice among the people of the 
United States, in the declaration that this auda- 
cious scheme will not be tolerated, and must be 





in 
pk country that secret poisoning should escape de- 
tection. 

N. D., Savannah, Ga.—The term “ Porcelain ” is applica- 
ble only to the 





to her all the time. At last, after a passage of 
ten days, the land appeared, and the steamer en- 
tered the river Mersey, to go up to Liverpool. 
There was a great bustle, getting everything 
ready to go ashore, and after our trunks were all 
locked up, we went up into the saloon to take a 
farewell leave of the other passengers. They all 
pressed round Huldah Lavina, and asked her to 
sing again, one last strain, before they parted. 
She felt right smart, and said it wouldn’t strain 
hera mite. They all laughed at her witty reply, 
and then she begun, and poured out her voice 
with greater power than I ever heard before. By 
this time we had got up to Liverpool, and while 
she was at the height of her singing, a couple ef 
gentlemen in uniform came over the side, and 
said it was against orders to make so much noise 
after dock-hours. I was proud to think that my 
daughter’s voice had struck terror to the heart 
of these British officials, and made her a sign to 
stop, which she did, and we went on shore. 
When we have had a chance to wash up and 
look round Liverpool a little, I shall write again. 





CLIMATE OF CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


The climates of the eastern and western dis- 
tricts vary, but are both peculiarly healthy. The 
winter and spring monthsare the most agreeable 
and pl The heat is oppressive; 
but does not affect health. The range of the 
thermometer is considerably less than in Eng- 
land. The general temperature is much higher, 
but from the dryness of the atmosphere during 
the greatest heat, the degree indicated by the in- 
strument is far beyond any B scrree discomfort 
or inconvenience caused. xposure to the mid- 
day heat of is unpl , but not dan- 
yerous. ‘The nights are generally cool, and the 
cold of winter is only suflicient to be bracing, 
frost or snow being rare or unknown, except in 
very elevated tracts of country. About once in 
four or five years the drought may partially in- 
jure the crops. In some parts of the eastern 
districts, and sometimes during the wet seasons 
in the western, the wheat is liable to rust, but on 
arable lands in favorable situations the soil 
usually yields excellent crops without much cul- 
tivation or care. To the frequent winds may be 
attributed the noted salubrity of the cape climate, 
articularly the absence of those fevers of the 

ilious remittent type, which in many other 
countries are produced by marsh miasma or by 
continued calm hot weather.—Blackwood. 











INVENTION OF 'THE MICROSCOPE. 

It was in 1665, when John Milton, chief of 
men who had wielded the power of England 
with a firm and vigorous hand, strongly con. 
trasted with the royal but feeble fingers which 
previously and ly end d to direct 
it, had gone to his account, and just after the 
rupture of the close union which had endured 
almost without interruption for nearly seventy 
— between England and Holland, that a 

utch youth of eighteen, holding a glass thread 
in the flame of a candle, perceived that the 
melted extremity assumed aspherical form. The 
intelligent lad instantly seized on the happy in- 
cident. He had pov § hoeck fact 
lenses, such as they were,and went on burning his 
glass threads, and attempted to place his little 
spheres between two pieces of lead, through 
which he made an aperture with a pin’s point. 
Placing a hair before this simply constructed in- 
strument, he found to his great joy that he was 
the maker and possessor of a capital microscope 
for those times, and he secured to the micograph- 
ers of the day what they had so long sought.— 
Scientific American 











THE SABBATH OF THE UNIVERSE. 

It was a lovely day; there seemed a Sabbath 
peace on all things. The drudged horse stood 
meek and passive in the fields, patiently eyeing 
the passer-by, as though it felt sure of one day’s 
holiday ; the cows, with their large, kind looks,lay 
unmoved upon the grass ; all things seemed tak- 
ing rest beneath the brooding wings of heaven. 
We have climbed the hill—have gained the 
churchyard, the dust of the living dust of gen- 
erations. The bell is swinging still, and, turn- 
ing on every side, from distant hamlets we see 
men, women and children—age with its staff, 
and babyhood warm at the breast—all coming 
upward—upward to the church. Still they 
climb, and still from twenty opposite paths they 
come to strengthen and rejoice their souls in one 
common centre—by bigotry’s good leave, a fore- 
shadowing of that tremendous sabbath of the 
universe, when all men from all parts shall meet 
in Paradise.—Douglas Jerrold. 





HOME, 

Let no man ever think of happiness distinct 
from the happiness of home. The gayest must 
have their sick, languid, and solitary hours. The 
busiest must often relax their labor ; and there 
must be some retreat for them, where they may 
seek refreshment from their cares, and collect the 
spirits that disappointments so frequently depress. 

hey who live the most for the public, still live 
for the public but in a small part; and they are 
apt to tind the public service a heavy burden, 
which gentler encouragement than that of ambi- 





tion must furnish the strength to support.— 
Christian Freeman. 





Ga. 
finest species of earthen ware, originally 
in China and Japan, but now made in 
several parts of Europe. All earthen wares which are 
semi-transparent, may be called porcelains, but they 
differ much in their legrees of fineness and beauty. 

H. M.—The Field of the Cloth of Gold (/e Champ du Drap 
dor), is so called from the magnificence displayed by 
Francis I., of France, on the occasion of celebrated 
interview with Henry VIII. of England. Francis made 
this ostentatious display with the view of gaining Hen- 
ry over is side. The two monarchs met in a plain 
near the little town of Guines, which is about eight 
miles south of Paris. This plain is the celebrated 
“ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 

A Susscriper.—The term Reveille is French, and is formed 
from the verb reveiller, toawake. In military language. 
the ‘Reveille ” is the beat of the drum about break of 
day, to give notice that it is time for the soldier to rise, 
and for the sentinels to forbear challenging. 





EUROPEAN INTRIGUE IN AMERICA. 

One Monsieur Felix Belly, a semi-official 
emissary of France, has recently visited this 
continent with a view to building up French in- 
terests on this side of the Atlantic. He first 
came to Washington, and in company with an 
English nondescript official, Sir Gore Ousely. 
Public curiosity was on tip-toe to know what the 
arrival of Messrs. Belly and Ousely portended. 
It was rumored that they were deputed by their 
governments upon a joint special mission to 
Central America. But the English knight took 
& house at Washington and established himself 
there, with his family, and soon the nine-days’ 
wonder about him ceased. M. Belly faded 
away like a dissolving view, and nothing more 
was thought of him. He went under, and dis- 
appeared from public observation. Sir Gore in 
the meanwhile has d at the nati 
ital, feeding well, giving good parties, and living 
in the style of an English nobleman. 

Monsieur Felix, however, has turned up again, 
and in Central America, where he has been qui- 
etly but effectively at work, defeating the ratifi- 
cation of our treaties with Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, and planning a grand scheme for the estab- 
lishment of European authority in those regions. 
M. Belly has entered into contract with Messrs. 
Martinez and Mora, the presidents of the two 
States in question, for the cession of a strip of 
territory two leagues wide across the isthmus of 
Nicaragua, for the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal. The cession is made to a French 
company, and the route is to be placed under 
French protection, that nation to have the right 
of armed occupation, by keeping two ships of 
war in the waters of the canal, or lake Nicar- 
agua. By the terms of the contract, steps are 
to be taken immediately to obtain the guarantee 
of Great Britain and the United States, in con- 
junction with France, for the neutrality of the 
canal. Of course it is not expected that the 
United States will come into any such stultifying 
arrangement, and the practical result of the 
scheme, if carried out, will be that Great Britain 
and France will thus get a footing in Central 
America, and control the interests of commerce 
there, to the exclusion of the United States. 

Now that M. Belly has played his part of the 
game, Sir Gore Ousely will probably throw off 
his mask of inactivity, and enter upon his portion 
of the programme. Whether he will find it 
necessary to repair to Central America, to secure 
the British interests in the proposed arrangement, 
or can effect his object as well by remaining at 
Washington, time will show. But we have little 
doubt that his mysterious visit to this country 
will find its proper solution in his agency in this 
precious conspiracy of European diplomacy, to 
steal a march upon the United States. Append- 
ed to the contract which the Central American 
presidents have thus entered into, is a sort of a 
manifesto from them, charging the United States 
government with hostile designs against Nicar- 
agua and Costa Rica, and invoking the forcible 
interference of England and France against this 
country. The two presidents well know, as do 
all the people of Central America, that there is 
not the slightest ground for apprehension that 
the United States will pursue a hostile course 
towards them, or any of the Central American 
States, and that the steady policy of our country 
is now, and always has been, to maintain ami- 
cable relations with them, and preserve their in- 
dependence, free from all European interference. 
This false allegation of hostile designs on the 
part of the United States, is thus officially and 
ostentatiously set forth, at the instigation of the 
cunning Monsieur Belly, who thinks it will prove 
effective to drive the United States off from any 
participation in the proposed arrangement, and 
thus leave the destinies of the Central American 
States entirely in the hands of the two European 
powers. 

It may perhaps turn out that the foxy French- 
man has gone too far, in putting up the Central 
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bandoned. The continental axiom of our nation- 
ality, the Munroe doctrine of determined opposi- 
tion to the increase of European power upon this 
continent, arises here with full force, and it must 
and will be maintained. The cunning interposition 
of a private company as the of engrafti 


British authorities, and the royal commissioners 
have recently condemned the whole system as 
failing in the object of rearing up competent 
officers. 

The second seminary is the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, which was established in 
1804. It was designed as a school for the sons 
of officers in the army, and bears somewhat the 
same relation to the line that the Woolwich 
academy does to the artillery. That is, cadets 
who go through the whole course of studies pre- 
scribed, and pass the requisite examinations in a 
satisfactory manner, are entitled to a commission 
in the cavalry or infantry, without purchase. 
But this college course is not the only avenue to 
a commission in those corps; and as matter of 
fact, very few of those who enter there go 
through the whole course, but are provided with 
commissions by their friends, by purchase, before 
their time is out ; while at least five sixths of the 
candidates for commissioners never enter this 
college at all, but are appointed direct from civil 
life, either to the staff by family influence, or to 
the line by the weight of their purses. It is the 
decided opinion of the most competent judges of 
military matters in England, that this college 
neither exercises, nor in the nature of things, 
can exercise, any peneficial influence whatever 
upon the tone of the British army. So far as 
the standing of the institution is concerned, it is 
very low indeed, and it has comparatively few 
pupils. Any other nation but the English would 
sweep it away at once, as a useless expense ; but 
John Bull’s bump of veneration is so large that 
he can never allow that there is more wisdom to- 
day than there was yesterday. 

The third educational establishment alluded 
to above, is the East India Company’s College 
at Addiscombe, which was started in the year 
1818. Here, cadets appointed by the directors 








European authority here, while it shows the mis- 
givings of England and France as to the manner 
in which their purpose would be received by the 
United States if openly avowed, will not be re- 
garded by our statesmen as altering the aspect 
of the case in the least. The shallow artifice of 
the tricksters will be brushed aside, and the sub- 
ject treated upon its own proper merits, as a 
high-handed infraction of our second (and not 
less important than our first) declaration of in- 
dependence—the doctrine of James Munroe. 





BRITISH MILITARY SCHOOLS, 

Whatever training British military officers have 
received, that has redounded to the credit of 
their nation upon the battle field, has been ac- 
quired, not in her military academies, but in 
actual service. While Great Britain was almost 
constantly engaged in war, their officers had 
abundant opportunity to learn by experience, 
and they did not fail to profit by the teachings of 
this severe school. In later days, however, since 
the field of Waterloo, she has had a period of 
comparative peace ; her old generation of officers 
has passed away, and those who have succeeded 
them, have had little or no opportunity to learn 
the art of war by practising it. The substitu- 
tion of military schools for the tented field, has 
not raised up for her a race of officers of which 
she has any great reason to be proud. Unlike 
France, she has not kept up a vigorous and 
effective system of military education in time of 
peace, but has trusted to luck for the capability 
of her officers. The consequence of this neglect 
of military training was strikingly manifested in 
the course of the Crimean war, where the British 
officers showed to great disadvantage beside the 
French. Superannuated drivellers or effeminate 
dandies, commanded her troops in many cases, 
and with little ability to serve the cause, or win 
honor for themselves. Not so the French. 
They had well-trained and disciplined officers, 
who understood their duty, and had the physical 
and mental force to perform it ; and to them in 
a very great measure is due the partial success 
which crowned. the cause of the allies in that 
war. 

The foolish system of purchase which prevails 
in the British army, whereby a man’s purse or 
that of his friends procures his ission, in- 
stead of his own qualifications or merits, has a 
direct tendency to bring persons of inferior 
abilities into the offices, and repress the prompt- 
ings of emulation. If this privilege of buying 
commissions was restricted to those who had 
pursued a regular course of military education, 
and given evidence of their proficiency, it would 
be much less injurious in its effects upon the 
efficiency of the officers as a class. But it is 
not, and for the great majority of the army 
officers, it is open to any man who is a gentleman 
by birth, and can command the price. Conse- 
quently, though there are military schools in 
England, no young man who is desirous of hav- 
ing office in the army, feels at all obliged to 
commence his education in those seminaries, or 
in fuct sees any feasible road to the object of his 
ambition through their portals. This non- 
essentiality of military education necessarily un- 
dervalues it, and leads the majority of aspirants 
for military commissions to look upon it as a 
thing of very little consequence. 

There are in England three military semi- 
naries, neither one of which, however, is designed 
for the general service of the army, like our own 
national academy at West Point; and neither 
of them is as thorough and effective as ours for 
educating and training young officers for the 
service. The first of these seminaries in point 
of age, is the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, which was founded more than a hundred 
years ago. This academy, as at present regu- 
lated, educates cadets for the artillery and engi- 
neer service, and .to the extent of its capacity is 
open for the admission of any youth in the king- 
dom, whose friends may have interest to place 
him there. Successful graduates from this school 
are entitled to commissions in the artillery and 
engineer corps, without purchase. But the com- 
missions thus acquired are regarded as inferior 
to those bought by money in the cavalry and in- 
fantry service, thus rendering military education 
a badge of inferiority among officers. The 
moral and intellectual discipline of this sem- 








inary is, however, very inferior, as confessed by 





are ed d for the » artillery and in- 
fantry service of the company. This is the best 
military school of the three, not only in its course 
of studies and discipline, but also in its bearing 
upon the military service. Excellence in this 
school is stimulated by the reward of merit ; the 
best scholars being d for appointment to 
the most desirable arm of the service. But the 
establishment has no effect on the army gener- 
ally, it being confined solely to the East India 
Company’s service, and being only a part of the 
machinery by which it carries on the gigantic 
scheme of plunder and outrage with which it has 
cursed India. For this kind of service no high- 
minded man would ever feel a preference; and 
herefore the aspi for military honors, in 
England, are left entirely without a suitable 
establishment to qualify them for the duty 
which they seek. How different is this from our 
own country, which possesses in the West Point 
Academy an adequate, popular, and economical 
seminary for the thorough education of all the 
military officers which we require, in every 
branch of the service, and receives annually 
from its graduating class a body of officers fully 
accomplished in all the requisites of thorough 
soldiership. 











RHODE ISLAND, 

This ancient State of the Union, though by 
far the smallest in extent, being only about thir- 
teen hundred square miles, is quite as strongly 
marked in its characteristics, and has exerted as 
great an influence upon the destinies of our 
country, as any of the larger States. Religious 
liberty and Rhode Island are almost synonymous. 
The colonies which compose the present State, 
had their origin in religious persecution, and 
persecution double distilled, at that. The Col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay came here to enjoy 
religious liberty, free from the persecutions of 
the old world, and then turned round and perse- 
cuted the followers of Roger Williams, Anne 
Hutchinson, and Samuel Gorton, for their reli- 
gious professions, driving them into banishment 
to the savage wilderness. To us, of the present 
day, this seems harsh treatment; but it was in 
strict accordance with the narrow and bigoted 
religious polity of those days, when every man 
thought his own narrow vista of heaven to be 
the only right path, and believed it to be his 
conscientious duty to persecute all who differed 
from him, wherever he had the power. 

Roger Williams was a learned and a good 
man, who believed and preached the duty of 
magistrates to tolerate all sects of Christians. 
For this heretical opinion, he was tried by the 
General Court at Boston, and banished from the 
colony. He was much beloved and respected 
by his followers, and many of them accompanied 
him in his banishment. They made theigeway 
beyond the limits of Massachusetts, pftlaced 
land of the Indians, and settled at Mooshausic, 
at the head of Narragansett Bay, calling their 
plantation Providence, in humble acknowledg- 
mnt of divine protection. The followers of 
Anne Hutchinson repaired to an island in the 
same bay, called Rhode Island, and commenced 
a separate settlement there. Gorton and his 
company settled on the west side of the bay, at 
the mouth of the Pawtuxet River, at a place 
called by the Indians Shawomet, the present site 
of the town of Warwick. The proscribed 
Quakers also found their way, from Massachu- 
setts to Rhode Island, and settled at the town of 
Newport. These separate colonies were subse- 
quently combined under one charter by Charles 
IL. of England, in 1663, under the name of the 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. This 
charter guaranteed to the people of the colonies 
unlimited liberty of conscience, and served to 
preserve and perpetuate the spirit of religious 
liberty for which the State of Rhode Island has 
ever been famous. It also granted them the un- 
restrained choice of their own rulers, and unre- 
stricted power of legislation. In these respects, 
the Royal Charter was extremely and unusually 
liberal. 

Rhode Island has superior advantages of har- 
bors and water communication, one-tenth of her 
whole territory being water, and a very consider- 
able portion of the residue being made up of 
islands. The soil is also remarkably fertile, for 
this section of the seaboard, and her numerous 
streams afford an unfailing and ample water 
power for manufacturing pursuits. Agriculture 
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and commerce early laid the foundation o/ 
people's wealth, and subsequently led to 
large accumulation of capital which now di 
guishes ber. With « population of less «' 
two hundred thousand, she has a banking ca: 
of over $12,000,000. Before the Amer 
lution, the of the State was: 
large—Newport being next to Boston i: 
amount of foreign trade, and exceeding * 
York. The breaking out of that war war 
structive to her commerce to a great extent, 
the embargo of 1812, and the subsequent 
put a period to it. Cotton and woolen m 
factories were introduced into the State at a - 
early period, and in later years have beco:: 
vital element in its wealth and prosperity. 
number of persons employed in manufacty 
pursuits, at the present time, exceeds that «) 
other employments ; and more persons ar 
gaged in the manufacture of cotton, than in 
culture or any other business. 








Rhode Island has ever been a patriotic >: 


and in 1776, by act of legislatare, disavowe 


allegiance to the king of Great Britain, » © 


two months before the Declaration of In’ 
dence by the united colonies. She sustain 


part manfully in the war of the Revolution, . . 


tributing a large number of her gallant so: 
fight the battles of the country, and furnish: 
due proportion of brave and effective lea. 
Conspicuous among these, and indeed amon 


the heroes of the Revolution, was the Qu:.: 


General, Nathaniel Greene, the hero of the ( 


pens and of Eutaw Springs, and the saviow 


South Carolina. 

A strong attachment for the history o 
past led the State of Rhode Island to con: 
the form of government established by 
Charles's Charter, long after the period . 


Revolution—though frequent popular move" : 


were made for the purpose of substituting 
stitution emanating from the people. | 


movements at last led to revolutionary acti: 


the part of those who sought to enlarge th: 
of suffrage and equalize the representatio: 
the Dorr rebellion of 1842 was the result. 
was promptly 
tuted to set aside the old charter, and esta):' 
popular constitution, upon a more equal 
The new constitution was adopted by the 
lar vote in 1840, and soon diffused pear 
harmony over the State. 

The Legislature of the State holds fi 
sions a year—one year at Bristol, Newpor 
Greenwich and Providence, and the p 
Newport, in the spring and again in th: 
mer, and South Kingston and Providence 
sessions are usually very short, and as the 
and House are both small, and the m 
have but a short distance to travel, +! 
recurring legislative duty is discharge ‘ 
very little trouble, The early devotion 
people of Rhode Island to religious fr 
procured for them an undeserved bad 
among the straight-laced Puritans of Ne. 
land ; and this reputation of ing is 
still attaches to them, to some extent 
very unjustly. There are many Sever 
Baptists in that State, who keep Satu 
holy time, instead of Sunday, and this 
stance has contributed to the Irreligious 
tion which some writers have cast upon \ 
ple. Yet the fact stands forth, and wil! ‘ 
tested by all who know them, that the p: 
Rhode Island are a moral and religious 
and there are as many churches, religic 
eties, and meeting-houses among them 
portion to the whole population, as in a: 
State in the Union. 











USES OF THE POTATO. 

This valuable and nutritious esculer 
only useful to usin the many temptin 
in which it is presented in its unmistaka! . 
acter, but the farina extracted from it ir 
used for other culinary purposes. Tl. 
gravies, sauces, and soups of France ar 
indebted for their excellence to that sou 
its bread and pastry equally so; while 
deal of the so-called Cognac impo: 
America from France is the produ. 
potato, and imbibed as the pure essen: 
grape. The fair ladics of or eountry 
themselves with the » arn 
designation of eau de wy Bat i. 
other uses which this favorite eseulent | 
to abroad. After extracting the farina, 
is manufactured into ornamental article. 
picture frames, snuff boxes and toys, . 
water that runs from it is an excellent 
For cleaning woolens, and such like 
and curing chilblains, it is also employ: 
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Inpv1a.— The insurgents still kee; 
fight ; though often beaten, they are uv: 
quished. The English have as yet : 
decisive blow; they merely dispers: 
which i diately re ble. They 
none of the rebel leaders, though low: 
generals themselves. At last account: 
els had been defeated in several eng: 
but « guerrilla war was going on every 








Fioutixa sy Wuoresate.—It i. 
that in Paris five thousand young 
registered their names as willing to 
sul-lieutenant who may be forthcom 
our opinion that before long the pe 
will be ready to fight the whole army 
sco 2 —_——_ 

Jvny Dory.—One of the govern: 
ures now before the Canadian Parliar 
bill to exempt journalists from jur 
Journalists everywhere ought wo be 
from jury service. 








Aw exceccest Ixetiretion —L 
Illinois, they have « society called : 
poke-your-nose-into-other people’s-busi: 
ety.” That's « good institution. 


———-— 








Tas Quees’s Exo.isn—Mre. ) 
said her minister preached about “ Th 
on the Probable Bon.” Another old 
the young gentleman the “ Prodigion 
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t being confined solely to the East India 
vany’s service, and being only a part of the 
\inery by which it carries on the gigantic 
ine of plunder and outrage with which it has 
i India. For this kind of service no high- 
ed man would ever feel a preference; and 
‘fore the aspirants for military honors, in 
and, are left entirely without a suitable 
lishment to qualify them for the duty 
n they seek. How different is this from our 
‘ountry, which possesses in the West Point 
iemy an adequate, popular, and economical 
vuary for the thorough education of all the 
ary officers which we require, in every 
h of the service, and receives annually 
\ its graduating class a body of officers fully 
nplished in all the requisites of thorough 
ership. 








RHODE ISLAND, 

his ancient State of the Union, though by 
he smallest in extent, being only about thir- 
hundred square miles, is quite as strongly 
ed in its characteristics, and has exerted as 
* an influence upon the destinies of our 
try, as any of the larger States. Religious 
ty and Rhode Island are almost synonymous. 
colonies which compose the present State, 
their origin in religious persecution, and 
‘eution double distilled, at that. The Col- 
of Massachusetts Bay came here to enjoy 
ious liberty, free from the persecutions of 
ld world, and then turned round and perse- 
1 the followers of Roger Williams, Anne 
‘hinson, and Samuel Gorton, for their reli- 
3 professions, driving them into banishment 
he savage wilderness. To us, of the present 
this seems harsh treatment; but it was in 
t accordance with the narrow and bigoted 
rious polity of those days, when every man 
‘ght his own narrow vista of heaven to be 
only right path, and believed it to be his 
cientious duty to persecute all who differed 

1 him, wherever he had the ‘power. 
oger Williams was a learned and a good 
, who believed and preached the duty of 
istrates to tolerate all sects of Christians. 
this heretical opinion, he was tried by the 
eral Court at Boston, and banished from the 
ay. He was much beloved and respected 
is followers, and many of them accompanied 
in his banishment. They made theigeway 
ond the limits of Massachusetts, p' ased 
| of the Indians, and settled at Mooshausic, 
he head of Narragansett Bay, calling their 
tation Providence, in humble acknowledg- 
t of divine protection. The followers of 
e Hutchinson repaired to an island in the 
e bay, called Rhode Island, and commenced 
separate settlement there. Gorton and his 
‘pany settled on the west side of the bay, at 
mouth of the Pawtuxet River, at a place 


‘led by the Indians Shawomet, the present site 


the town of Warwick. The proscribed 
\kors also found their way, from Massachu- 
s to Rhode Island, and settled at the town of 
vport. These separate colonies were subse- 
atly combined under one charter by Charles 
of England, in 1663, under the name of the 
ode Island and Providence Plantations. This 
rter guaranteed to the people of the colonies 
imited liberty of conscience, and served to 
serve and perpetuate the spirit of religious 
rty for which the State of Rhode Island has 
‘been famous. It also granted them the un- 
.rained choice of their own rulers, and unre- 
ted power of legislation. In these respects, 
Royal Charter was extremely and unusually 
al. : 
-hode Island has superior advantages of har- 
» and water communication, one-tenth of her 
ie territory being water, and a very consider- 
portion of the residue being made up of 
ds. The soil is also remarkably fertile, for 
section of the seaboard, and her numerous 
ms afford an unfailing and ample water 
er for manufacturing pursuits. Agriculture 
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and commerce early laid the foundation of her 
people’s wealth, and subsequently led to the 
large accumulation of capital which now distin- 
guishes her. With a population of less than 
two hundred thousand, she has a banking capital 
of over $12,000,000. Before the American 
Revolution, the commerce of the State was very 
large—Newport being next to Boston in its 
amount of foreign trade, and exceeding New 
York. The breaking out of that war was de- 
structive to her commerce to a great extent, and 
the embargo of 1812, and the subsequent war, 
put a period to it. Cotton and woolen manu- 
factories were introduced into the State at a very 
early period, and in later years have become a 
vital element in its wealth and prosperity. The 
number of persons employed in manufacturing 
pursuits, at the present time, exceeds that of all 
other employments ; and more persons are en- 
gaged in the manufactare of cotton, than in agri- 
culture or any other business. 

Rhode Island has ever been a patriotic State, 
and in 1776, by act of legislature, disavowed her 
allegiance to the king of Great Britain, some 
two months before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence by the united colonies. She sustained her 
part manfully in the war of the Revolution, con- 
tributing a large number of her gallant sons to 
fight the battles of the country, and furnishing a 
due proportion of brave and effective leaders. 
Conspicuous among these, and indeed among all 
the heroes of the Revolution, was the Quaker 
General, Nathaniel Greene, the hero of the Cow- 
pens and of Eutaw Springs, and the saviour of 
South Carolina. 

A strong attachment for the history of the 
past led the State of Rhode Island to continue 
the form of government established by king 
Charles’s Charter, long after the period of the 
Revolution—though frequent popular movements 
were made for the purpose of substituting a con- 
stitution emanating from the people. These 
movements at last led to revolutionary action on 
the part of those who sought to enlarge the right 
of suffrage and equalize the representation, and 
the Dorr rebellion of 1842 was the result. This 
was promptly supp d, and insti- 
tuted to set aside the old charter, and establish a 
popular constitution, upon a more equal basis. 
The new constitution was adopted by the popu- 
lar vote in 1840, and soon diffused peace and 
harmony over the State. 

The Legislature of the State holds four ses- 
sions a year—one year at Bristol, Newport, East 
Greenwich and Providence, and the next at 
Newport, in the spring and again in the sum- 
mer, and South Kingston and Providence. The 
sessions are usually very short, and as the Senate 
and House are both small, and the members 
have but a short distance to travel, this oft- 
recurring legislative duty is discharged with 
very little trouble. The early devotion of the 
people of Rhode Island to religious freedom 
procured for them an undeserved bad name 
among the straight-laced Puritans of New Eng- 
land ; and this reputation of wanting in piety 
still attaches to them, to some extent, though 
very unjustly. There are many Seventh-Day 
Baptists in that State, who keep Saturday as 
holy time, instead of Sunday, and this circum- 
stance has contributed to the irreligious imputa- 
tion which some writers have cast upon the peo- 
ple. Yet the fact stands forth, and will be at- 

tested by all who know them, that the people of 
Rhode Island are a moral and religious people ; 
and there are as many churches, religious soci- 
eties, and meeting-houses among them, in pro- 
portion to the whole population, as in any other 
State in the Union. 








USES OF THE POTATO. 

This valuable and nutritious esculent is not 
only useful to usin the many tempting forms 
in which it is presented in its unmistakable char- 
acter, but the farina extracted from it is largely 
used for other culinary purposes. The famed 
gravies, sauces, and soups of France are largely 
indebted for their ll to that source, and 
its bread and pastry equally so; while a great 
deal of the so-called Cognac imported into 
America from France is the product of the 
potato, and imbibed as the pure essence of the 
grape. The fair ladies of our country perfume 
themselves with the spirit of potato, under the 
designation of eau de cologne., But there are 
other uses which this favorite eseulent is turned 
to abroad. After extracting the farina, the pulp 
is factured into or tal articles, such as 
picture frames, snuff-boxes and toys, and the 
water that runs from it is an excellent scourer. 
For cleaning woolens, and such like articles, 
and curing chilblains, it is also employed. 











Inp1a.— The insurgents still keep up the 
fight ; though often beaten, they are never van- 
quished. The English have as yet struck no 
decisive blow; they merely disperse armies 
which i diately re ble. They capture 
none of the rebel leaders, though losing many 
generals themselves. At last accounts, the reb- 
els had been defeated in several engagements, 
but a guerrilla war was going on everywhere. 








Fientine By WHo.esaLe.—lIt is reported 
that in Paris five thousand young men have 
registered their names as willing to fight any 
sub-lieutenant who may be forthcoming. It is 
our opinion that before long the people of Paris 
will be ready to fight the whole army. 





Jury Dury.—One of the government meas- 
ures now before the Canadian Parliament, is a 
bill to exempt journalists from jury service. 
Journalists everywhere ought to be exempted 
from jury service. 





AN EXCELLENT IneTITUTION.—In Freeport, 
Illinois, they have a society called the “Anti- 
poke-your-nose-into-other-people’s-business Soci- 
ety.” That’s a good institution. 





Tue Qveen’s Enciisa.—Mrs. Partington 
said her minister preached about “The Parody 
on the Probable Son.” Another old lady called 
the young gentleman the “ Prodigious Son.” 


MUSQUITO NETS. 

The presence of warm weather, and the ham- 
ming of adv q , reminds us of 
a story that poor J. M. Field, then of the St. 
Louis Reveille, once told. 

“The other evening,” said he, “we were 
strolling lazily along through the market, and 
hearing a stout, raw-boned countryman, sitting 
on a barrel near his wagon, grumbling to him- 
self, as he scratched his tanned visage, we came 
to a stand and made ready for a talk. 
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q ” ing we. 
“* Some,’ answered our friend on the barrel. 
‘ That thar tavern ’—pointing to one opposi 
‘whar I put up las’ night, contains a few, and 
they do nibble pretty free, sartin.’ 

“© You ought to make the landlord give you a 
net, my friend,’ was our next, whereupon the 
‘ sovereign’ rose from his barrel, and was deliv- 
ered of the following philippic against that useful 
article of bed-room furniture : 

“Ef you mean skeeter nets, stranger, they 
aint worth shucks. _I got tuck in with them 
things once, but it can’t be done agin no way. I 
had heered of skeeters afore I come here, and 
was a goin’ through town, behind my “wagin, 
cussin’ the nater of a place whar sich things was 
hatched, when I seed a sign hanging out— 
“ Skeeter nets for sale.” I splurges into the 
shop and bought a pair on’em. Well, stranger, 
I got in the darndest place for them bugs you 
ever seed or thought of. I jest settled thar for 
spite and speculashun, for, says I, they can’t 
hurt me, no how—I’m loaded, primed and full 
cocked, jest reddy to go off, and look out, skee- 
turs, for I’m arter you fast. 

“ Well, jest to cut the matter short, the tryin’ 
time come at last. I thought it was too squar to 
hold ’em (for the eend wur jest as big as the 
mouth), but the maker orter know ; so I spreads 
my net, and baited her with a stump of a candle, 
and lays down in as near the state Adam did in 
the garden, afore he got tuck in, as any specimen 
of human nater could. They didn’t trouble me 
at first, but byme-by they come at me strong. 
Bite, says I, and sing over it like an Ingin; 
bite, and be darned—I’ll have you afore long! 
Y’ll clare you clean out of this secshun, like 
Saint Patrick did the snakes of France! But 
they come at me too fast; I swar, stranger, thar 
warnt @ spot on my body bigger thana pin head, 
whar one of them hadn’t sot hisself to work—so 
I had to go to fightin’, and we had it hard for 
some time, but the skeeters got a leetle the best 
of me that night. The wust was to come yet; 
for I got up-in the mornin’ swelled so that I’d 
grow’d most too big for my britches, an@ think- 
in’ how I’d make the children ring off the necks 
of them in the net, and when I come to look, 
thar warnt but one in it, and he got away! So 
my old ’oman jest cut the darned thing up, and 
made Sunday frocks out of em. They may do 
down here, stranger, whar the skeeters are tamer, 
but they wont do up our diggins—our’n are too 
knowin’ ; and I wouldn’t sleep in a room whar 
one of them things was sot, no how!’” 








THE FIRST SAW-MILL. 

The old practice in making boards, was to 
split up the logs with wedges ; and, inconvenient 
as the practice was, it was no easy matter to 
persuade the world that the thing could be done 
in any better way. Saw-mills were first used in 
Europe in the fifteenth century ; but so lately as 
1555, an English ambassador, having seen a 
saw-mill in France, thought it a novelty which 
deserved a particular description. It is amusing 
to see how the aversion to labor-saving machin- 
ery has always agitated England. Tho first 
saw-mill was established by a Dutchman, in 
1663 ; but the public outcry against the new- 
fangled machine was so violent, that the propri- 
etor was forced to decamp with more expedition 
than ever did Dutchman before. The evil was 
thus kept out of England for several years, or 
rather generations; but in 1768, an unlucky 
timber merchant, hoping that, after so long a 
time, the public would be less watchful of its in- 
terests, made a rash attempt to construct another 
mill. The guardians of the public welfare, 
however, were on the alert, and a conscientious 
mob at once collected and pulled the mill to 
pieces. 





A Svupcrsan DiaLtocue.— Mother wants 
to know if you wont please to lend her your 
preserving kettle, because as how she wants to 
preserve?” “ We would with pleasure, boy ; 
but the truth is, the last time we loaned it to 
your mother, she preserved it so effectually that 
we have never seen it since.” ‘ Well, you 
needn’t be sarsy about your old kettle. Guess it 
was full of holes when we borrowed it, and 
mother wouldn’t troubled you again, only we 
seed you bringing home a new one.” 





Fatner Sawrer.—The Rev. Father Saw- 
yer, a venerable clergyman now 103 years old, 
sent the following message to the Penobscot 
County Congregational Conference, at their late 
session at Holden, Me., by Rev. Mr. Maltby, of 
Bangor: “Give my most cordial respects and 
love to all the brethren present, and say to them 
that my health is perfectly good, but the infirm- 
ities of age are very strong upon me.” 





Tue Latest Fasnion.—Letters from Paris 
report that the parasols in fashion, this season, 
are small, and are composed of rich satin or 
silk, woven expressly for the purpose. They 
are generally without fringes, having instead a 
flounce, cut in large scallops or vandykes. 





Canine.—A citizen of Hallowell has taken a 
fancy to a head of a dog that howls in his 
vicinity, and offers a reward of five dollars for a 
sight of the head, minus the body. 





Querr.—Why are railway companies like 
laundresses? Because they have ironed all the 
continent of America, and sometimes do a little 
mangling. 





Fiare up.—Peter Flare, of Middletown, Md., 
has fallen heir to $50,000 by the death of a rela- 





tive in Germany. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

France is said to be profoundly moved by the 
growing ill-will between the military and civilians. 

The population of Kansas is 100,000, and 
may soon reach to 120,000. 

Chicago has a public park, the gates of which 
are too narrow to admit crinoline. 

The Boston Light Artillery has been brought 
to ahigh state of discipline and drill. 

Mr. Peabody loses $5000 by the flood at Cairo, 
instead of $700,000, as at first reported. 

The sale of firearms and weapons of all de- 
scriptions is hereafter to be restricted in France. 

A column of granite, weighing about 35 tons, 
was lately received in Washington from Maine. 

Five gallons of New York swill milk, re- 
cently churned, yielded two gallons of whiskey. 

Mrs. Worth has given Major Bryan the spurs 
won by Gen. Worth in the Mexican campaign. 








BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 

DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 

For the present week embraces the following contents : 

“The Demon of the Heart,” a story by Hanprix Con- 
SCIENCE. 

“The Bride,” a poem by Exiza F. Moriarty. 

“The Daguerreotype,” a tale by A. Mortimer Ciavs 
LAND. . 

“Shadows,” stanzas by Wits BE. Panor. 

vo Three Sisters of Marston Moor,” a story by Mus. 

. F. Guear. 

“ Waiting and Watching,” lines by Jamas Faanx.ix 

ITTs. 

‘Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


View of the Bridge over the Ausable River at Keeseville, 
New York. 

Picture of a Tyrolese Chamois Hunter 

African Scenes—showing, first, a Warrior of the Abab- 
deh Tribe; second, a portrait of the King of the Marque- 
sas Islands; third, a portrait of the Queen of the Marque- 
sas Islands; fourth. Men of the Bichari and Ababdeh 

; fifth, a view of the Bay of Tchitchagoff. 
View of a Medeah Family, Algiers. 





The Pera Theatre, Constantinople, has lately 
opened with Turkish actors and actresses. 

The line of railway from St. Petersburgh to 
Warsaw is in course of construction. 

Louis Napoleon spends two hours, every day, 
at Fontainebieau rowing for his health. 

The famous trotting mare, Flora Temple, has 
been sold for $8000 to Mr. William McDonald. 

There are now eighteen coroners in the 
County of Suffolk. 

Two vessels even longer than the: Leviathan 
are being built in Liverpool. 
- The overflow of the cotton lands at the South 
is beginning to affect the prices of cotton. 

Herr Driesbach, the lion-tamer, delivered an 
oration at Minnesota on the Fourth of July. 

The marriage of the Sultan’s daughter, in 
Constantinople, created great rejoicings. 

Lieut. Maury is appointed acting superinten- 
dent of Indian affairs for Arizona territory. 

Too little attention is paid go moral honesty 
in the education of both youth and men. 

One of the new sloops-of-war lately ordered, is 
to be built at the Charlestown navy yard. 

The cultivation of the grape for wine-making 
has been commenced in South Carolina. 

Gabriel and Francois Ravel will not retire 
from the stage, but resume playing in the fall. 





A PERSIAN FABLE. 

One morning, just at the dawn of day, the 
great Abbas was going forth to hunt in a narrow 
valley which lies between two high mountains, 
when he met an uncommonly ugly man, at the 
sight of whom his horse started with such vio- 
lence as nearly to unseat the king. Being greatly 
enraged at the bad omen, the monarch instantly 
ordered the ugly man’s head to be struck off. 
The trembling peasant, while held fast by the 

i , in readi to receive the death- 
blow, humbly supplicated to be informed what 
crime he had committed. ‘ Your crime,” said 
the imperious Abbas, “is your unlucky counte- 
nance, which is the first object I have met this 
morning, and has nearly caused me to fall from 
my horse.” ‘Alas!’ said the despairing victim, 
“what term must I apply to your majesty’s 
countenance, which was the first object that met 
my eyes this morning, and is now to cause my 
death!’ This witty reply so pleased the king, 
that he ordered the prisoner to be released, and 





gave him a purse of gold, instead of taking off 


his head. If we would, all of us, reflect upon 
our own short-comings and imperfections, when 
we feel inclined to censure the evil which we see 
in others, there would be fewer heads snapped 
off, and more gold purses circulating in commu- 
nity, greatly to the enhancement of*our own 
peace of mind and the happiness of our fellow- 
creatures. 





Wixp Cuerry Barsam.—The memory of 
Dr. Wistar is embalmed in the hearts of thou- 
sands who have experienced entire cure from 
coughs, colds, ption, and pul 'y 
disease generally, by the use of his Balsam of 
Wild Cherry. The invalid need not fear to give 
this preparation a careful trial, as we speak from 
experience. More than ten years since, the edi- 
tor of the Flag tested its excellence by individual 
trial in his family, and with the most surprising 
results, as a curative in pulmonary disease. The 
genuine article bears the written signature of I. 
Butts on the wrapper, and may be found at all 
respectable druggists. 








Grrsrys.—A band of thirty or forty gipseys 
are travelling about the sparsely-populated vil- 
lages along the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
line, north of Litchfield County. They live in 
tents, and live by stealing, and telling fortunes 
to credulous people. Mr. Balfe, in the “ Bohe- 
mian Girl,” tells us 

“In the gipsey life you read 
The life that all would wish to lead.” 
But gipseys in operas are very different beings 
from gipseys in real life—the latter are disgust- 
ing, degraded and repellant. 





Waceisu.—A dry sort of humorist com- 
plained to his minister thathe must get a seat 
nearer the pulpit, “ for,” said he, “by the time 
your words reach me, they are as flat as dish- 
water.” Not a very complimentary parishioner, 
certainly. 





Correr anp A Corrin.—The following af- 
fecting epitaph may be found upon a tombstone 
in Connecticut : 


* Tere lies cut down like unripe fruit, 
The wife of Deacon Amos Shute; 
She died of drinking too much coffee, 
Anny Dominy eighteen forty.” 





Justice.—A couple of men were lately ar- 
rested in Milton for having sixteen young wood- 
cocks, probably caught by their dogs, in their 
possession, and were fined $80 and costs tui 
violation of the game law. 

N. H. Acricutturat Socirty.—Rev. E. 
H. Chapin has been invited to deliver the ad- 
dress before this society. It cannot fail to be a 
valuable production. 





Tue Crors.—Though the crops at the West 
have suffered some from the floods, the harvest 





at the South will be abundant. 


of Branksea Castle, Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land. 

A fancy sketch—The Boy and Bubble, scene of youth- 
ful pleasure. 

*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

| Ca oe copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, wh@h taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


Orsini’s eldest daughter is said to have just 
been placed in a convent in Paris. 

The cheap edition of the works of Mr. Dick- 
ens is having a very extensive sale, according 
to the London papers. 

Prince Danilo, of Montenegro, paid a ducat 
for each Turk’s nose that was brought to him. 
The number cut off is stated as high as 2000. 


The Academic Francaise has unanimously re- 
jected a production of M. Alex. Dumas, Jr., for 
which the dramatist had hoped to get the 
academical prize. 

It is believed that the Emperor of China is 
dead. He was known to be very sick last 
Christmas, and letters from Pekin to the Russian 
and English embassies report his death. 

Accounts received from all parts of France 

p e ap e of the growing crops as 
magnificent, and the prospect of arich vintage 
is everything that could be desired. 

M. de Pene, who was wounded inthe ducl 
with M. Hyenne, is much better. He has at 
length been able to take some solid food, and it 
is hoped he will soon bear removal to Paris. 

Photographic experiments were made in 
France, during the eclipse of the sun on the 
15th ult., and established the fact that the moon 
has an atmosphere of about twenty-five miles in 
height. 

The Moniteur announces that France has 
purchased the property in the domain 
of Longwood, St. Helena, where the Emperor 
Napoleon ended his days, and of his tomb on 
that island. 

The Times Paris correspondent says that it is 
generally admitted that there has not been more 
commercial distress experienced in Paris, since 
the Revolution of 1848, than at the present 
moment. 
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DWewdrops of Wisdom. 


It is safer to be attacked by some men, than 
to be protected by them. 

To admonish aman in the height of passion is 
like counselling a soldier in the midst of battle. 

It is dangerous to be much praised in private 
eircles, before our reputation is fully lished 
in the world. 

Never join with your friend when he abuses 
his horse or his wife, unless the one is about to 
be sold, and the other burted. 


Husbands cannot be principals in their own 
cuckoldom, but they are parties to it much more 
often than they themselves imagine? 

Professors in every branch of the sciences pre- 
fer their own theories to truth; the reason is, 
that their theories are private property, but trath 
is common stock. 

The martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to 
virtue, both in endurance and in number. So 
blinded arewe by our passions, that we suffer 
more to be condemned, than to be saved. 

Persecuting bigots may be compared to those 
burning lenses which Teuhosioats sad others 
composed from ice. By their chilliug apathy, 
they freeze the suppliant; by their fiery zeal, 
they burn the safferer. 

As the rays of the sun, nothwithstanding their 
velocity, injure not the eye by reason of their 
minuteness, so the attacks of envy, notwith- 
standing their number, ought not to wound our 
virtue by reason of their insignificance. 

Men pursue riches under the idea that their 
possession will set them at ease, and above tlie 
world. But the law of association often makes 
those who begin by loving gold as a servant, 
finish by becoming themselves its slave ; and in- 
dependence without wealth, is at least as com- 
mon as wealth without independence. 











Soker’s BWudget. 


If the doctor orders bark, has not the patient a 
right to growl? 

What is that which, when brought to table, is 
cut, but never tasted* Cards. 

The anxicty that a man feels for the want of 
funds is called capital punishment. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” as the cheap 
newspaper reader said to the editor of a daily. 

The musician who composed the “ march of 
intellect” is engaged on a new opera. 

A drop in the eye causes blindness, and a drop 
in the head puts out the eyes of the understanding. 
In what part of London should Rarey reside # 

In Horse-ly-down, surely, the other replied. 

In Mexico, everybody is supposed to be an 
ex-president who wears a clean shirt and keeps 
his hands washed. 

Of all the arrows shot at our miserable nature, 
is there one that is not made keener if whetted 
on the poor man’s hearth ? 

Tiger hunting is beg fine amusement, so long 
as we hunt the tiger; but it is rather awkward 
when the tiger takes it into his head to hunt us. 

“Mynheer, do you know what for we call our 
boy Hans?” “I do not, really.” “ Weil, 1 
will tell you. Der reason we call our boy Hans, 
it ish his name.” 


“Here’s Webster on a bridge,” said Mrs. 


' Partington, #s she handed Ike the dictionary. 


“Study it contentively, aud you will gain a 
great deal of inflammation. 

A dish for epicures was presented at a dinner- 
table in Philadelphia, a few days since—eggs 
fried in butter, with their shells on. The dish 
was invented by a young lady from Ireland, who 
said she could ‘do that and a dale besides.” 

“ Well, I suppose you have been out to look at 
Texas; did you see anything of our old friend 
out there?” “ Yes, gone deranged.” “ Gone 
deranged ! how * what does he do? real crazy !” 
“ Yes, indeed; he doesn’t know his own hogs 








from his neighbor’s.” 


Quill and Scissors. 


Tn an old mail bag recently purchased by a 
Milford shoe manufacturer to work into shoes, 
was found a letter containing $283 in bank bills. 
The letter had been mailed at an office in Ten- 
nessee for another place in the same State. The 
same manufacturer has purchased thousands of 
worn out mail bags, and letters are occasionally 
found in them. 

A fly lays during the summer, each time eighty 
eggs, making 230, of which half are supposed to 
be females. Now calculate the generations and 
it will be found that in one summer a single fl 
produces over two millions. Let alone birds an 
toads and everything else that are continually 
eating these pests. 

The highest honor in the gift of the University 
of Cambridge, England, that of “ Senior Wran- 
gler,” has been conferred upon Morris Birkbeck 
Pell, son of Gilbert T. Pell, of New York. It 





| is the only instance in which the high academic 





distinction has been beste wed upon an American. 

Propeller a appear to be fast super- 
seling paddle wheel vessels, both in regard to 
speed and economy. Those running on the At- 
lantic make quicker voyages in proportion to 
their tunnage than the crack steamers of the 
Cunard line. 

Robert T. Luce, late scudent of the Rennselaer 
Institute, died in Kansas on the 25th ult., of 
consumption, originating from violent exercise 
at a cricket match. He was about twenty years 
of age, and a son of the heroic Captain Luce, of 
the fatal steamer Arctic. 

Preston Turley, once a preacher of the gospel, 
has been convicted before the Circuit Court of 
Kanawha County, Virginia, of the murder of 
his wife, and is to be hung. His wife is said to 
have been one of the best of women, and most 
respectably connected. 

Hon. Robert Dale Owen, U. S. Minister at the 
Court of Naples, has written home to his friends 
in Indiana that he has become converted to 
Chris:ianity Mr. Owen has heretofore, we be- 
lieve, been an infidel. 

The Dablonaga (Ga.) Signal says that a quartz 
gold mine, forty or fifty feet dom, has been 
opened on Lot 1048, 12th district, Ist section, 
which yields from five to thirty dwts. of the 
shining meal to each panful. 

The Hill-dale (Mich.) Standard says a cow 
belonging tu Mr. Judson Church, of Wheatland, 
gave birth to a calf a few days ago, which had a 
most perfect head like that of a horse, and 
weighed 130 lbs. 

The alarm as to short crops in the West has 
in a great measure subsided. The crisia is past, 
and the worst fears are over. The wheat crop 
will be a good one in Ohio and the adjoining 
States. 

Rey. T. ©. Lincoln, of Utica, was presented 
by the youth of his congregation (Baptist) with 
a pair of kid gloves—each of the fingers and 
thumbs of both gloves had folded in it a ten 
dollar bill. 

Edward Everett has delivered his oration on 
Washington eighty two times, for the Mount 
Vernon fund, and the receipts, with the accumu- 
lations thereon, now amount to $42,000, 

At a recent sale of literary property in Lon- 
don, the copyright and stereoty lates of Jer- 
emy Bentham’s. complete wae, in eleven vol- 
umes, sold for £145. 

During the year 1857 over twenty millions of 
pale were carried over the city railroads of 

‘ew York on the third, the fourth, the sixth, 
and the eighth avenues. 

Mr. John Dally, of Osceola, Clark County, 
Towa, writes to the Indianapolis Journal, that 
the stories of large quantities of gold having been 
found in Iowa are all false. 

M i of locusts have made their appearance 
in the southern part of Mississippi and the 
northern portion of Louisiana. 

‘The catch of salmon about Halifax this sum- 
mer has been very large. Immense quantities 
have been exported to the United States. 

Gold has been discovered between Terre 
Ilaute and Lafayette, Indiana. Garnets are 
said to exist in the same region. 

It is said that Lieutenant Ives has reported to 
the War Department that the navigation of the 
Colorado River is safe for large steamers. 


Beauty is only skin deep, and yet it must be 
confessed that it looks charmingly as far as it 
goes. 

The Navy Yard in Benicia is intended to be 
the largest in the United States, if not in the 
world. 

Tiere have been of late very many destructive 
fires in the woods in Canada. : 

Oberlin College has 845 students, 341 of whom 
are females. 





Alarriages. 


in this city, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. William A. Brown 
to Miss Jeanette F. Urqhuart. 
» Esq , of Chariles- 
kline. 





By Rev. Mr. Stone, A. W. Boardman. 

town, to Miss Sarah D. (ierry, of Broo! . 
y Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate. David W. Pratt, Eeq. of 

Cleveland, Ohio, to Miss Anna W. Thayer. 
By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Joseph Locke to Miss Jane H. 
Robertson. 

By Kev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Henry Whittemore, of New 
York, to Miss Lucy W. Brewster. 

By Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. William G. Tyler to Mise Ellen 
Kh. Trofitter. 

y Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Augustas 8. Iutchins, of 

Roxbury, to Miss Lavinia B. Pitman. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Joseph L. 
Small to Miss Henrietta Bispham. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Harrington, George A. W 
Chamberlain, Esq. to Miss Sallie Nutting. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Fairbanks, Mr. Jacob F. 
Dizer, of Weymouth, to Mrs. Harriet D. Woodward. 

At Watertown, by Kev. Mr. Steele, Mr. Charles Han- 
cock to Miss Anna F. Atkins. 

At Malden, by Rev. Dr. Haven, Mr. David 8. Towne to 
Miss Hannah Pratt. ba 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Eaton, Mr. M. 8. Foster, Jr. 
to Misa Lucy M. race. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Babcock, Mr. D. Wallace Nut- 
ting, of Boston, to Miss Ellen M. Oliver. 

At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. Pollard, Mr. Chas. G. Hodges 
to Miss Celia C. Wilbur. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Girdwood, Mr. Cyrenius 
W. Haskins to Miss Almira Norton 


Deaths. 


In this city, Henry Gardner, M. D , 79; Miss Sarah 
Prescott, 86; Mrs. Rebecca T. Goodwin, 20; Mr. Francis 
Bhelden. 40; Mrs. Margaret Murphy, 84; Mrs. Rlizabeth 
Warren Upham, 35; Mr Stephen Sargeant, 65; Mrs. Su- 
ran Stowe, 63; Mr. George Toppan, of Baco, Me., 61; 
Miss Victoria A. Storey, 19; Widow Helen Augusta Cobb ; 
Mr. Charles H. Pierce, 38; Mra. Elien Hughes, 70. 

At Dorchester, Widow Milly L. Parker, 82; Mr. Zenas 
Faton, 76 

At Roxbury. Mr. GeorgmA. Blackburn, 29. 

At West Roxbury, Mr ward P. Meriam, 51. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Josiah Mixer Hagar, 31. 

At Watertown, Mr. Samuel Barnard, &2 

At Somerville, Mise Lacy Amanda Vinal, 20. 

At Medford. Widow Hannah Bartlett, #1; Mrs. Carc- 
line J. James, 26 

At Quincy, Mr. John Albert Bridge, 34. 

At Woburn, Kev. Luther Wright, 88 

At Hingham, Miss Mary C. Humphrey, 21 

At Saiem, Mr. William Poster, #4 

At Waltham, Mrs. Sarah Mayo, 3). 

At ¥-aburyport, Mr. John Atwood, 2]; Miss Nancy M. 
Greenleaf, 77; Miss Abigail R. Curtis, 67 

At Braintree, Capt. Samuel French. 67 

At Gioucester, Mr. Samuel Kimball, 2). 

At Framingham, Mr. Leander P. Rice, of Cubs, 2% 

At Worcester, Miss Azubab Cartis, 63. 

At New Bedford, Widow Hannah 8. Faies, 78; Mrs 
Rhoda Wright, 65. 

At Agawam, Kev. 8. D. Ward. 57 

At Bpringfeid, Mr. Jedediah Smith, 71 

At HatGeid, lerael Billings, Keq , 74 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A MODEL LOVE-LETTER. 


BY G. 3. CAMPANA. 
aad 


© thou whose virgin heart I wish to please, 

My dearest, sweetest, loveliest. best Louise! 

When gudgeons build their nests in mountain tops, 
And hungry fishermen catch mutton-chops ; 

When oysters upon currant-bushes grow, 

And rivulets with milk and honey flow; 

When turkeys from their spits shall fly to greet me, 
And roast-pigs cry aloud, ** 0 come and eat me'” 
When “ mountain-dew ” shall need no distillation, 
And * double-ez” be brewed by inspiration ; 

When geese live on their livers, and papa 

Shall buy from them his pates-de-foie-gras ; 

When pigs to philosophic truths awaken, 

And furnish plentiful extracts from Bacon ; 

When ‘ bulls and bears” shall neither growl nor gore, 
And “lame ducks ” waddle in Wall Street no more; 
When gamblers’ “ pigeons ” win back all they've lost, 
And Peter Funks sell watches at prime cost; 

When “ Brindle ” goes to market with her cheeses, 
And no one but her sells, unless she pleases ; 

When buffaloes sell ‘‘ robes ” for current money, 
And bees grow rich by manufacturing honey ; 
When beavers trade in furs, and shopping maids 
Bargain with silk-worms for their new brocades ; 
When bats improve their sight by wearing glaases, 
And nightingales learn music from jackasses ; 
When ladies teem with wit, and never show it, 
Look beautiful as angels—and don't know it; 

When ancient maidens cease to sigh for youth, 
And politicians aim to tell the truth; 

When spendthrifts learn to reckon cent. per cent., 
And miners cease to mourn their money spent; 
When rivers upward from their sources fly, 

And pump the mighty depths of ocean dry ; 

When ail the lofty mountains fall, ker-slap! 

And tumble down into the valleys’ lap; 

When polar suns cook beefsteaks, slice by slice, 
And Yankees go to Guinea for their ice; 

When steamers o’er the Rocky Mountains go, 

And railroads cross the Gulf of Mexico; 

When sleigh-bells ring the fourth day of July, 
And cherries ripen for our Christmas pie; 

When Turkey carpets, woven all complete, 

Shall be the grass that grows beneath your feet ; 
When wool shall float in fleecy clouds above you,— 
Then, dearest—only then—I'll cease to love you- 
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“ PAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY.” 


BY FRANCES 1 P. ‘VELPERELL, 


In the still romantic region round Enniskillen, 
in the old kingdom of Ulster, Ireland, there 
stood, near the middle of the sixteenth century, 
a fortress covering an immense extent of grownd, 
and pied by d d of the dethroned 
kings of that country. Since its subjection to 
Henry II., the different generations of these 
heirs had dwelt here, holding as warm a place in 
the popular heart as ever before ; and at the time 
of which we write, the last male of the line had 
been a twelvemonth dead, leaving one daughter, 
who was now in English parlance the young 
Countess of Ulster, but known and styled by the 
inhabitants throughout the north of Ireland as 
their queen, while they contentedly allowed his 
widow to remain, as their conquerors called her, 
Lady of Enniskillen. Of course, among the 
nobility of the region, there were not wanting 
pretenders to the hand of the young heiress ; and 
among these, there were two who seemed to 
have distanced all others—one, the Earl Law- 
rence of Blackrocks, by his determined perse- 
verance, the other by his own personal qualities 
and the favor of the Countess Clarive. This 
lover was Baron Harvey of Clare. The rivalry 
between these suitors was bitter, and neither of 
them lost any opportunity of presenting his 
claims. But the baron, though the inferior in 
rank and possessions, looked, spoke, danced and 
sang better than the earl; and it was believed 
that he loved better, “for,” said Clarice, “he 
loves me, and the earl loves Ulster, and except 
that he hates Clare, would willingly surrender 
me to him could he gain thereby my wealth.” 

The castle of Enniskillen stood on a level 

. about a hundred rods from the sea-shore, a 
bleak, rocky coast, abounding in caverns and 
gaps worn by the everlasting raging of the At- 
lantic in wild northwest storms., Behind it a 
wood rose, clothing a range of small hills be- 
yond which broad, fertile valleys lay sheltered, 
well tilled and yielding great harvests. At the 
close of a stormy day, Blackrocks, as he was 
familiarly known, might have been seen impa- 
tiently pacing to and fro on the shore, hidden 
from the observation of the castle by abold bend 
of the beach. 

“Another such day,” he murmured, “ would 
be enough. Up should fly those gates and 
sluices, and flood the castle—and then it would 
be an easy affair to bring out the bird perched 
on my wrist! But Fate is against me; the west 
is as clear as a jewel, the sea runs too low to 
reach the first cave, and I must wait. What 
keeps Dennis?” he exclaimed, stamping his 
foot with an oath. But at the word, a man stole 
cautiously round a cliff and met him. 

“Thave given them your orders,” he said. 
“Ross is in the Valley Sligo, and the Black 
Band at Lough Neagh, and just out of Donegal, 
the Slieve is mustering. There will be over five 
hundred, or maybe a thousand, well armed, too, 
though none so much powder or guns.” 

“A thousand spears are not to be laughed at, 
Dennis,” said his master. 

“And so the maid may find,” answered Den- 
nis, laughing. 

“You'll assemble them all in the Valley Ree, 
just five leagues hence, where we may call them 
at an hour’s notice. I try the dainty dame once 
more, and then if I leave one stone upon another 
of Enniskillen Castle, may Blackrocks lose its 
lord !” 

“Thear,” answered Dennis. “They shall be 
to-morrow where a blast of my trumpet shall 
summon them, and tumble the lady’s towers 
round her head!” So they separated. 

At the same time, the Countess Clarice sat 
with her mother in a long, low room, sumptuously 
furnished according to the luxury of the day, 
and hung with mustling silken tapestries. Before 
her, in a golden vase, was a bunch of roses of 
vivid and delicate shades, every separate tint of 
which she was copying into the embroidery whose 
finished yards lay fallen in stiff, gorgeous heaps 
upon the floor, while the Lady of Enniskillen 
was recounting some legend of the former gran- 








deur and majesty of Ulster. The Baron of | kingly beast? You presume, my lord, because 


Clare had left them about two hours since, re- 
turning for a season to his distant home, and 


although his suit had not been crowned with any | 


complete assurance of success, yet hope gushed 
through his heart, and he had never felt so 
happy in her presence as he did that day when 
leaving it ; for the first time after being so long 
a guest, something promised him happiness. 

As the darkness fell, the needle was stayed in 
her hand, and bending forward with the bright 
glow of the firelight upon her fair face and light, 
falling hair, she listened to her mother’s recital. 
A prettier picture could not be imagined—the 
attendant maidens silent as statues, the stately 
lady who spoke, with her long white hand at- 
testing her story, and the lovely maiden fair and 
pale asa snow-wreath melting before the flicker- 
ing blaze! So rapt were they in the exciting 
tule, that the creaking gates, together with the 
entrance and quick steps of a guest, followed by 
the warder and a groom, were unnoticed till 
with a peculiar emphasis the Earl of Blackrocks 
was announced. The Lady of Ennigkillen 
ceased, and a slight frown gathered on Clarice’s 
brow, giving her an appearance more real and 
human than she had worn before. 

“T shall believe her ladyship is what my friend 
the Baron Clare has so often called her,” said 
Blackrocks, ‘a misty spirit of the twilight !” 

But some wayward and sprite-like impulse 
had seized her, as he spoke, transforming her 
gentleness in an instant ; and snatching a torch 
from the hearth, she had instantly lighted a half- 
dozen that waited in their niches, and in the sud- 
den blaze vanished all sentiment and shadows 
from the room. 

“For what does my Lord of Blackrocks honor 
us at this hour?” she asked, turning quickly 
towards him with the torch still in her hand. 

“ Certainly one would think,” he responded, 
“to see the countess in a new character. I never 
knew that the shrew was a capability of hers.” 

“That being all, it were easy to see it and 
go!” she said. 

“Clarice! Clarice!” cried her provident 
mother, “at least do not forget that Blackrocks 
is thy guest!” 

It was the first time she had ever displayed 
any semblance to him but that of studied cour- 
tesy, since under the influence of her mother she 
had disliked to create any contention, the latter, 
being a partisan of the earl’s, fully believing 
that his domineering energy and greater rank 
would achieve more glory to the house of Ulster 
than would an union with the mild Baron Clare. 

“He is not likely to allow me to forget it, 
mother,” she replied, flinging the torch upon the 
tiles. ‘‘ Will the earl be seated ?” 

“Do not think I come to force myself upon 
your retirement,” he said, still standing and 
leaning one hand upon the high back of the chair 
she offered. “I have few words to say, and 
shall not detain the lady long.” He paused a 
moment, looking down upon the coals. “I have 
never, Countess Clarice, offered you my hand, 
nor decidedly asked you to become my wife, al- 
though you are well aware that such was my 
wish, and such the directions of your father, to 
which I stand pledged. To-night I do so, and 
excuse me if I find it necessary to declare that 
the answer I require must be positive, and with- 
out wavering. Iam but a rough warrior, and 
unacquainted with the arts of love—yet Clarice !” 
he exclaimed, stepping forward suddenly and 
taking her hand, ‘“‘ you will be happier on so 
strong a bosom, and reign a prouder queen in 
so great a love as mine, than—” 

“Ttis sufficient to assert your powers, and 
depreciate no others.” 

“ Think, Claricé,” he urged, still holding her 
hand, “before you sentence me either to the 
bliss of staying or to depart.” 

“Jf the earl has nothing more to say,” 
answered she, after a short silence, “ allow me to 
wish him farewell.” And withdrawing her 
hand, she glanced at his faee, and turned to 
leave him; but the glance of an instant had 
shown it under a new aspect, glowing with an 
unutterable tenderness, and its dark eyes full of 
singular beauty, yet simultaneously the face of 
Clare flashed across her memory and filled her 
with a repugnance to Blackrocks not to be 
overcome. 

But at the moment she turned, she caught 
another phase of this p character—a 
countenance changing with an effect as sudden 
as lightning in a clear sky—and he exclaimed : 

“Another moment. Remember your words 
are final, nor is a proposed union with Black- 
rocks to be answered by an insult. Countess 
Clarice, I await them !” 

“They are already given.” 

“ Clarice,” said the Lady of Enniskillen, “ tell 
us—do you love Clare ?” 

“No one has a right to ask me !” she answered, 
the red shooting over her. cheek. “ But I will 
answer that, too—no! Still, I had rather see 
one smile from him, than a year’s courtship from 
the earl.” 

“Itis the same thing,” she replied. “O, 
child! are you, too, taken captive by his songs 
and galliards ?” 

“ Mother!” 

“Yes. I repeat it, you do love him !” 

“No—not now,” she answered, slowly. “ Yes, 
perhaps, at another day. You will drive me to it.” 

“Madame, I did not come to disturb your 
family peace, nor to assist at any bickerings. 
Allow me to remind your daughter that I wait.” 

“And Ihave assured you,” replied Clarice, 
‘that waiting is unnecessary. You have received 
your answer; I will not be your wife. Go!” 

“Then, since I stoop to no deception,” he re- 
sponded, “I consider it due myself to assure 
you that I shall immediately take such steps as 
will place you in my possession. I have sworn 
to the old Lord of Ulster that you shall never be 
the Baron Clare’s, and I will keep my oath ! To 
effect it, the only means remaining are to make 
you mine. Mine you might have been in love 
and peace, mine you shall be in force, and if you 
choose, in hatred. To-morrow morning there 
will be no escape from my power.” 

Anger flushing and paling her face in quick 
succession, Clarice asked him: 

“ Would a mouse in a lion’s den threaten the 








at this moment my guest, you are safe. I do 
not know why it should be so, yet I will not 
violate the laws of hospitality. You threaten to 
besiege me? Depart while you may !” 

Her voice trembled with the intensity of her 
emotion, and stepping lightly forward, she 
touched his extended arm with her fingers— 
hardly knowing what she did—the quick electric 
force of the motion hurling it to his side, and 
flitted back to her mother. 

“ Strike your maids, Lady Clarice!” said he. 
“ Your hands are too fair to bruise against mail !” 

He strode towards her, seized and wrung them 
both in his own, and was gone. Clarice sank 
weeping to the floor. 

“O, mother, how I hate him!” she sobbed. 
“Dare speak thus to me? He shall rue it! 
Where is Clare? I will send for him. We 
must hasten—increase our archers and our pro- 
vision. Wecan send out through the Water- 
Way. Blackrocks does not know of that, thank 
Heaven!” She brushed off the tears, started to 
‘her feet, and immediately left to issue her orders, 
and do what she could in such haste before the 
earl should fulfil his threat. 

The night was more than half spent, when a 
messenger returned, bringing with him the 
Baron Clare and some three or four followers. 
They had entered by what was called the Water- 
Way, a series of natural caverns and hewn pas- 
sages leading to the shore. 
quite unguarded, had a few times afforded en- 
trance for the sea into the cellars and dungeons 
of the castle, rendering it impossible for a res- 
idence from the malaria that ensued, or from the 
depth of water that covered the inhabitable por- 
tions of the place. To provide for such occa- 
sions in the future, great iron doors had been 
hung here and there along these passages, and of 
the several sets of keys to these doors, which 
hung always in the hall, one set had once been 
given to the Earl of Blackrocks by the father of 
Clarice, on some sudden emergency. This he 
still possessed, although the countess was not 
aware of it. 

“The Baron Clare!” exclaimed Clarice, in a 
joyful tone that echoed through the great apart- 
ments, as she caught sight of him. 

“Much aid will he give you!” replied the 
Lady of Enniskillen, scornfully, as she followed 
her down the stairs to welcome him. 

“ Returned so quickly ?” cried Clarice, pleas- 
ure beaming from her face. ‘“ How kind! how 
brave! Perhaps you do not know into what dan- 
ger you have come ?” 

“T have come into the danger from which no 
man would fly—the chains of Countess Clarice !’”” 
he answered, in courtly style. 

“Ah, sir, we shall soon cease to use our gal- 
lant manner! Our hearts may be too heavy.” 

“What! you seem to apprehend some disas- 
trous chance— I had thought—” 

“ Well, what had you thought, Baron Clare ?” 

“That your ladyship had summoned me 
back—” 

“That we might dally the day in courtship 
and pleasurance ?” 

“ As we have done—” 

“ Perchanee we have. O na, Baron Clare! 
you are in real peril. This fortress will be in a 
state of siege to-morrow.” 

“Pardon me. Why do you not escape ?” 

“Escape? From the stronghold of Ulster? 
From the fortress of my fathers? That is not a 
habit of the Enniskillens. And if I wished it, 
our enemies are too near to render it practicable.” 

“ Then there is no real danger ?” 

“The greatest. Our yeomen are already 
coming in with their bows. Blackrocks cannot 
prevent them yet. Our provisions are sufficient 
for along time. Still, the riskis not small. I 

q d your 7 and aid in it, but it may 
have been wrong to recall you. Pray pardon it, 
and if you think best and safest, leave me for 
your own home, I beseech you !” 

“Really—the Countess Clarice cannot sup- 
pose I would desert her now! And yet I do not 
see how it is in my power to aid her! Myself 
and servants will be so many more consuming 
your provisions, perhaps I had best—” 

“O no! no perhaps! Without doubt you had 
best,” she exclaimed, with a sudden intonation 
of disdain that he had never heard from her be- 
fore. ‘“ Leave, by all means! Your fears will 
infect my garrison.” 

Perhaps the taunt stung him, for she was 
obliged to interrupt profuse professions by as- 
suring him that he was not needed, and that 
there was no time to lose, if he intended to de- 
part. So saying, she bade farewell, ordered him 
to be conducted out the Water-Way, and again 
joined her mother. In less than an hour, they 
returned. The mouth of the Water-Way, they 
said, was guarded by a strong detachment, and a 
band of Blackrock’s forces were slowly investing 
the castle. Escape for the Baron Clare was 
impossible. 

“The place is impregnable,” 
her mother. “Ido not comprehend the earl’s 
plan. He cannot starve us out, for Lord Arthur 
Grey, whom the Queen of England has ap- 
pointed her deputy in Ireland, will arrive in the 
country before that pass !’”’ 

“My dear,” said her mother, “the earl will 
render it impossible for you to communicate with 
Lord Grey. It is only a question of time. He 
will conquer, and meanwhile we shall be amused 
by the valorous exploits of Baron Clare.” 

“Do not mention him to me again ; he is only 
fit to carry the ribbon of a lute. I can thank 
Blackrocks for this, at least, that he has taught 
me the falseness and cowardice that may lie un- 
der so handsome a face as Harvey Clare’s.” 

Perhaps she wronged the baron, for once 
barred from escape, nobody could be more vig- 
orous than he in precaution; and during the 
first of the siege, no one oftener showed his head 
above the battlements, or uttered louder defiances 
than he. But to all his boasts and threats, 
Blackrocks answered no word ; he only proceed- 
ed on his work with a deadlier certainty of inten- 
tion, and while Clare talked, he worked. The 
Countess Clarice now bade fair to be forlorn, in- 
deed ; for the one lover had become her enemy, 
and the other filled her with a contempt that in- 
creased itself by the recollection of her former 
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favor. Frequently she saw the earl at his task 
below, heard him encourage the sappers, saw 
him draft the mines, and stand unflinching in the 
showers of arrows and storms of shot that now 
and then flew from her towers and raked his 
army. Unlikely as so insufficient a force as the 
earl’s was to destroy this citadel, it is fair to pre- 
sume that an ulterior purpose waited behind the 
array he displayed ; yet that this should be, by 
means of his soldiers, to prevent any attempt on 
the part of Clarice to depart, thus retaining her 
before him, till “some storm great beyond a 
God's expression” should put it in his power to 
flood the caverns and obtain her, never entered 
any one’s imagination. Now that the siege had 
become more earnest, Clare was less often seen, 
and soon he disappeared entirely from the be- 
leaguerers. In all the movements of Blackrocks, 
Clarice beheld nothing like triumph or exulta- 
tion ; it was, rather, as if he were carrying a re- 
solve into execution, or fulfilling a promised 
duty, and only now and then, latterly, as success 
seemed to defy him, a spark of his old indomit- 
able will and fiery courage animated him to 
prodigies of valor and daring attempts, which 
brought “blushes to the brow of Clarice, as she 
thought of the baron sitting below with her 
mother, or pacing the long halls and joking and 
revelling and swearing by turns with the idle 
swarms there. 

One day the bugles proclaimed a truce, and a 
herald bore a message to the countess inquiring 
if the Baron Clare were within her walls. On 
giving an answer in the affirmative, she was as- 
sured that the earl would never have imagined 
it, yet requested him to mount the outer wall, 
that he might be spoken with. This Clare did 
not hesitate to do, and in a moment more his 
tall, slender figure, attired in a style of costly 
magnificence distinguishing the courtiers of that 
period, was visible upon the ramparts ; he leaned 
on a long sword, and the gentle winds blew all 
the short fair curls round his handsome, pale 
face, while with large Galway-gray eyes, he sur- 
veyed the horror-inspiring throngs below. He 

d the app of an Apollo, God of 
the Lute and Bow; but however skilful at the 
former, he certainly drew his longest bow in the 
boast with which he had erst assailed the enemy. 
The contrast between himself and Blackrocks 
was not but evident, the latter, with the gigantic 
thews and symmetry of the Anakim, so dark 
and strong as an impersonation of war itself, and 
wearing in bold relief the stern and rugged 
points of his character; yet still, as Clarice be- 
held him, she recalled the tenderer guise, mo- 
mentary as it had been, in which she had once 
seen it. 

“Baron Clare,” said Blackrocks, “since we 
both contend for the honor of the Countess of 
Ulster’s hand, I challenge you to descend to fair 
field, and in single combat wah me, prove our 
rights—the ful to withd 
his suit.” 

“‘T should be weak, surely,” said the other, “to 
risk what is certain. You can do nothing with 
the fortress I defend, and so presume I will meet 
you on terms never before demanded. Mine is 
the right to propose conditions—not yours. It 
was not according to my own wish that I am 
here ; but being here, certainly I shall not place 
myself in your hands.” 

“ You defend the castle? amistake. Both the 
castle and you are defended by a woman! Truly, 
you are not there by your own wish, for I took 
care that there should be a man in the fortress I 
attacked ; but I find I have placed there only a 
coward. You are afraid, Baron Clare! Come 
down, man! Take your squire and a knight, 
and I alone will meet you three.” 

“‘I do not choose to place my fortune with the 
lady on such hazard.” 

There was a stir on the inner ladder, as he 
spoke, and in a moment Clarice sprang up and 
stood beside him. 

“False, ingrate, timorous!” she exclaimed. 
“T will have no more of my noble followers 
slain. I will occasion no further massacre. Go 
down and end it with your sword, or I dismiss 
your suit!” 

The baron paused, leaning more heavily on 
his weapon, and gazing down at his heroic rival. 
Finally he looked up, bowed and replied : 

“As you will. I resign all claim to the hand 
of Countess Clarice !” 

The earl saluted him with a smile of the 
keenest sarcasm, while the whole camp below 
echoed with a tempest of contemptuous laughing. 

“ Blackrocks,” cried Clarice, “ you have ac- 
complished half your object! You have revealed 
to me the valor of our friend, in its most dimin- 
utive proportions! And you shall hear me as- 
sent to so much of the league you made with 
my father, that I never will wed with the Baron 
Clare! And you yourself see that his own words 
have made it impossible.” 

As she spoke, the baron would have given all 
his worldly possessions to have dared recall 
them ; but again courage failed him, and he 
was silent. 

“ And the rest of the league?” asked Black- 
rocks. 

“That is not my affair,” she replied. “It 
belongs to Earl Lawrence to fulfil his own 
engagements !” 

It was a strange mistake of the earl’s that he 
assumed her words to be satire. 

“Do not think he despairs,” he cried. “If 
the castle cannot be stormed, wind and weather 
and God willing, there are other ways to capture 
the Countess Clarice!” And he retired to his 
tent. 

The next morning, not a vestige of the enemy 
was to be seen. Like the stars stealing noise- 
lessly from horizon to horizon, they and their 
tents had forsaken the region, the siege was 
raised, and Clarice was victorious. 

Great were the rejoicings thereupon, and not- 
withstanding the violent storm that had set in 
that same night, troops of the neighboring peas- 
ants thronged the gates with congratulations and 








offerings ; but as for the countess, she soon found | 


herself missing the accustomed sights, and half 


lost at the sudden withdrawal of the enemy | 
whose vigorous perseverance and dciermination | 
This her 


had acted upon her like a fascination. 
mother also divined; and while still affording 


Clare all the nee dum & guest, amare at ae 
abrupt termination of what she denominated her 
brace of singular courtships. 

“ And which of the lovers will you wed ?”” she 
asked. 

“They are both foes now,” answered Clarice, 
sadly. 

“If Blackrocks should see her again,” thought 
the Lady of Enniskillen, “ the last Bride of the 
Ulsters would leave me for no barony of Clare.” 

In a day or two, scouts having retarned who 
pronounced the roads safe, Clare prepared for 
his departure, and, strange to say, notwithstand- 
ing his public renunciation of the lady, not with- 
out a hope that he might yet win her by more 
peaceful means ; and his first steps should be to- 
wards that part of the kingdom where Lord 
Arthur Grey, that stern disposer of justice, was 
remaining, that he might secure so powerful an 
influence in an affair whose last development his 
tact was insufficient to perceive. 

The Countess Clarice seldom appeared to him 
now; but her mother, pleased at his failure, 
showed him more than customary civility, while 
he continued delayed by the long and bitter 
storm, and from this he drew fresh confidence. 
On the night previous to his departure, Clarice 
stood in the hall where she had been rewarding 
several of those who had distinguished them- 
selves in the siege, when a great cry and tumult 
became audible from below, and a flock of ser- 
vants rushed up into the hall, erying—‘‘ The 
sea! the sea!” 

“ What is it?’ exclaimed Clarice, springing 
forward, 

“It is coming in!” they cried. “ It has burst 
already ! The séa is coming in!” 

“Some one has unlocked the doors!” she 
said. “ Hasten! all the caverns aré not flooded, 
and there is the long passage! We can at least 
secure three doors!” And she snatched the 
keys from the wall. 

“Let the Baron Clare and the senescha) go !” 
cried the Lady of Enniskillen. 

“T do not know the way,” replied he, hanging 


k. 

a Ha!” she exclaimed, with scorn; and seia- 
ing a torch, sprang forward herself down the 
passages and out of sight, followed only by the 
seneschal and warder. 

In an instant she comprehended that it was 
the work of the earl, and all the admiration of 
his unsuccessful efforts were now curiously 
mingled with a resolution that she would not be 
bafiled, and a sentiment of anger that she had 
already half yielded her heart to so bold an as- 
sailant. The roar of the waters resounded in 
the caverns beneath, the tumult of the storm was 
audible, beating on the coast without; while the 
great rush of air swept in even along the upper 
passage, which she was traversing before the ad- 
vancing waves. 

Far beyond the other two, she bounded along 
with eager speed. If she could only reach the 
second gate before the waters were so far within! 
She knew it must be unlocked ; a moment more, 
and she was beside it. The other was but afew 
yards distant; it would be so much stronger 
could that also be closed. She dashed towards 
it. Already her hand was on it, and all her 
power was exerted to draw it together ; yet the 
ponderous gate resisted every effort, and the 
cold, icy breath and mighty wind of the sweeping 
current chilled her—its noise was in her ears—it 
was in vain to endeavor—she left it and dashed 
back to the inner one. But faster than she the 
great waves tumbled in, with the force of the 
ocean compressed in the narrowest tunnel. The 
crest of the foremost broke over her head while 
she ran, and in another instant its great arms 
snatched her backward as she tore at the chains 
of the lifted gate, and buried her in the roaring 
depths. The torch fell hissing into the brine, 
and the great iron slide fell with a muffled clang 
between the sea and the other victims.” 

Seething in a whirlpool, the great mass swayed 
an instant, then burst the iron with a terrible ex- 
plosion, and surged on. But a hand stronger 
than iron, a grasp equalling a giant’s, had seized 
her in the first moment of her fall and drawn her 
up through a broad fissure of the rock, the wa- 
ters spouting after her in vain, and when she 
awoke from her insensibility she was lying like a 
bruised flower in the arms of Blackrocks. 

Meanwhile the Lady of Enniskillen and the 
household waited in an agonized silence for her 
return. But almost before they could have ex- 
pected to see her, a messenger from the earl an- 
nounced that she was safe and all the inner gates 
closed, the last statement being corroborated by 
the frightened seneschal and warder, who told 
what they knew of the loss of their mistress, and 
declared that a dozen men had sprung from the 
sides of the passage, assisted them in closing 
the gates and had passed up before them into the 
hall. Upon inquiry it was found that they had 
mingled with the servants and by one of these 
very individuals the message had been given. 
From him the lady now drew a relation of the 
whole affair, which in nowise displeased her, 
since she believed her daughter to be in good 
hands, and entertained a sincere respect for the 
earl. Not so the Baron Clare; on the instant he 
ordered his horses and followers and departed 
for Lord Grey’s to demand restitution of a stolen 
child to her mother and a lady to her lover. 

When Clarice had sufficiently recovered, she 
was taken into a neighboring cottage where her 
women sent by her mother were in attendance, 
who robed her in dry garments, after which she 
stepped boldly into the next room where Black- 
roeks walked to and fro, and demanded to be 
allowed to return. Her loveliness at the mo- 
| ment was more apparent than ever, greatly 
heightened by the excitement consequent on the 
peril she had just escaped,and the earl pausing to 
look at her could scarcely withhold the wild ex- 
pression of love and admiration that rose to his 
| lips. ‘To her demand he returned no reply. 
| “You have saved my life where you endan- 
gered it,” she cried. ‘‘ Do not believe I feel my- 
| seif indebted to you for saving yourself from the 
guilt of murder. You have no right to detain 
me; suffer me to go.” 

“ Clarice, I assured you I would yet fulfil my 
promise to your father. I have you now in my 
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power to command. Again I condescend, as I 
thought no woman could have compelled me, to 
ask you to become my wife. Little wild-wood 
fairy, airy sprite, is there nothing in so true a 
a love to tempt you ?” 

She stood before him so doubtingly, so uncer- 
tain, as if half melted by the fervor of his pas- 
sion, that he moved towards her with open arms. 
But as if blown by his breath, she flitted back- 
ward, exclaiming : 

“Never, never your wife by compulsion! I 
promise nothing; but send me home—suffer me 

O.” 

“Clarice, do you wish to go ” 

It would have been a fortitude more than 
mortal that longer refused. to confess a corre- 
sponding passion, and Clarice still remained in 
his charge. Suddenly he was informed that the 
Baron Clare, with Lord Grey and an immense 
retinue, were advancing up the country. Nothing 
a d at this, Blackrocks prepared to obey 
the summons that awaited him, for though he 
knew the part he played was not one of strict 
justice, he knew also that the die was to be cast, 
and on the decision of the day, Clarice would be 
given or lost to him forever. 

Never was there known such a day in all Ul- 
ster, as that when Lord Grey pitched his pavilion, 
commanded the earl to appear with his captive, 
and summoned the Lady of Enniskillen, as the 
bereaved, with other witnesses. The parapher- 
nalia of justice were produced in their most im- 
pressive aspect; Clarice, who had been surren- 
dered at the instant Lord Gray demanded her, 
sat in a dais chair canopied by dark curtains, 
her mother beside her; the Baron Clare took his 
station opposite. The scene was crowded with 
the nobility of the kingdom, for Lord Grey had 
declared that unless sufficient reason for the ab- 
duction could be given, and he knew none which 
would be so, the heaviest punishment of the law 
should fall upon Blackrocks, although he had 
formerly been his acquaintance and friend. At 
last Lord Grey entered; a moment afterward, 
Blackrocks, who advanced coolly, and after 
saluting Clarice and her mother, took his station 
opposite the judge, where he stood unsupported, 
awaiting the accusations, while the sheriff and 
other officers pleted the company. After the 
usual solemnities the Baron Clare eagerly pre- 
ferred his charges, and summoned the Lady of 
Enniskillen for his first witness. 

“The Baron Clare is better with his tongue 
than his sword,” said the lady, without rising. 
“My daughteris not stolen from me, nor has the 
Baron Clare any authority to conduct this pros- 
ecution. Your lordship sees the countess at my 
side, yet why we are here, or through what 
means our family affairs have become the sub- 
ject of judicial inquiry, I am at a loss to know.” 

This was an unexpected turn; matters had 
been represented to the judge in a very different 
light. Clare, overcome with confusion, was un- 
able to afford him any explanation. The Earl 
of Blackrocks he had known in England, and 
had previously visited him at his own residence. 
Somewhat perplexed he turned to*him : 

“Tam at a great loss,” said he, “and by no 
means at liberty to dismiss the case. If you 
have anything to propose that may assist us, 
Blackrocks, we shall be glad to hear it.” 

“JT am not aware of any reason my Lord 
Grey can have for detaining us,” said Black- 
rocks ; “ and the only suggestion I have to offer, 
is that he will request the Countess of Ulster to 
Pp my + ” 

As Lord Grey courteously repeated the words 
to Clarice, she rose slowly, stepped down and 
advanced towards the earl, a look of perfect 
happiness suffusing her eyes and her smile. The 
bishop who sat by Lord Grey bent and whispered 
with him, and a murmtr of a ceremony recently 
performed by him ran round the room, and 
reached the eary ofthe  thunderstruck Baron 
Clare, when Clariee,,placing her hand in that of 
Blackrocks, turned-quietly to the bench : 

“What sentences itimecessary to pronounce ?” 


she said. “ My lord, Tatt his wife 
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PERINETTE THE VIVANDIERE. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 


Tue battle of Leipsic was lost; an instance 
of treason unexampled in the history of nations, 
had, after three days of mighty combat carried 
off the victory from the French army. General 
Poret de Morvan, who had seen his best and 
bravest officers fall around him, sustained a re- 
treat at the head of the third and fourth Mgi- 
ments of sharpshooter grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard, already reduced to more than half their 
number. Stationed at the rear guard, he de- 
fended the ground step by step, in order to pro- 
tect the wounded convoys, whose march was 
slow and whom the enemy threatened. Mean- 
while the situation became each instant more 
difficult and more perilous; a discharge of mus- 
ketry received almost from the end of the guns 
made frightful ravages among the ranks of the 
two regiments of the guard already diminished 
by preceding combats; and the enemy, unless 
they could prevent it, would file their troops 
upon the flank of the rear guard, who ere long 
would find themselves hemmed in on every side. 
The general then made a desperate attack ; armed 
with a gun snatched from the hands of a grena- 
dier mortally wounded, he sprang to the head of 
his brave men. At this point the firing ceased, 
the bayonets were crossed, they fought body to 
body, and after some unheard of efforts the 
enemy was driven back. In a few moments 
order was re-established, the squares formed 
anew and the convoys were in safety. The two 
regiments were about marching again, when 

ddenly a g dier, coming out from the 
ranks, approached General Poret de Morvan. 

“General,” said he, “all the convoys are not 
safe; look, I pray you, tothe right, on the verge 
of the wood about two gun shots from us.” 

The general’s looks were directed to the.place 
indicated by the grenadier. 

“Tsee,” said he, “a little cart; the horse be 
longing to it having probably been killed during 
the engagement, but there are no wounded in 


9? 

“No, without doubt,” replied the grenadier ; 
“but beside it there is a woman, and this woman 
is Perinette, the vivandiere of the third regiment. 
She relies upon us implicitly, general, and if you 
will only permit four volunteers to go and release 
her from a squad of Saxons who hinder her from 








rejoining the regi 

The gencral hesitated, for the slightest delay 
would compromise the safety of the corps which 
he commanded ; but on the other side, to aban- 
don the vivandiere might produce a bad effect 
upon the minds of the soldiers, and so he chose 
a medium course. 

“ Well, so be it,” said he, “instead of four 
volunteers, set out with twelve, but be only ten 
minutes, no more.” 

The grenadier and eleven of his comrades 
quickly departed on their errand ; dicdaining to 
reply to the shots fired at them by the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters, they arrived in the twinkling of 
an eye beside the vivandiere. The shafts of the 
cart were promptly freed from the dead horse. 
Perinette was placed in the midst of her pro- 
visions ; two grenadiers took hold of the shafts, 
two others pushing behind, and the firing well 
kept up by the others ; the equipage thus escorted 
arrived through a shower of balls, at the front of 
the rear guard. The grenadier who had insti- 
gated this expedition approached M. Poret de 
Morvan, his cap in his hand. 

“ General,” said he, “ when oné has just con- 
tracted a debt which the gratitude of a whole 
life cannot discharge, it is at least necessary to 
tell his name to his creditor. Iam called Louis 
Boudier, a private g first pany, 
second battalion, third regiment of the guard. 
Perinette is my wife, or nearly so, and unless a 
bullet deprives one or the other or both of us of 
life, we will try to prove to you that we are good 
for something else than to be cut to pieces by 
these scoundrels of Saxons who make more noise 
than they work.” 

This said, the grenadier took his place again. 
Perinette easily obtained a horse from some of 
the convoy’s equipage, and the retreat continued. 
Soon the army reentered France, and com- 
menced that immortal campaign, the prodigies 
of which could not preserve Paris from invasion ; 
then after a year of mourning came the 20th of 
March, 1815, which soothed so many bitter re- 
grets and gave birth toas many ephemeral hopes. 

General Poret de Morvan, among the first, 
took again his command in the imperial army, 
and on the 18th of June, at the battle of Water- 
loo, he was at the head of a brigade of old gren- 
adiers. About half past ten the chasseurs 
arrived upon the plain of Waterloo. General 
Friant is at their head, Michael, the general of 
division, and Henrion, general of brigade, follow- 
ing him. The first regiment is commanded by 
Cambronne, the second under the orders of Gen- 
eral Poret de Morvan remains in line exposed 
to the fire of the enemy. Cambronne finds him- 
self assailed by the murderous fire; Marshal 
Ney commanding this valiant column is every- 
where ; but soon Generals Michael and Friant are 
seriously wounded ; Cambronne falls almost at 
the same time, and is made prisoner. Disorder, 
begins to show itself in the ranks, when the 
grenadiers under General Poret de Morvan 
arrive, marching beneath the crossed fire of bul- 
lets, grape shot and musketry. The calmness of 
this general, the impassible attitude of his troops, 
inspire hope and confidence; quiet is restored, 
they form again. The combat becomes more 
terrible, the English line is broken, and the plain 
to which the fate of the day appears attached, 
remains to the brave column of General Morvan, 
when a second English column and a formidable 





, 


mass of cavalry falls upon them, and snatches , 
away the victory. Meanwhile, General Morvan | 
fought continually. Covered with wounds, | 
bleeding, and harassed on all sides, he succeeded | 


in making an opening with the grenadiers which 
remained to him; he can go no farther, and he 
fas upon a heap of corpses. 

“‘ Retire, my friends,” said he to his soldiers 
in a faltering voice, ‘as for me, I have accom- 
plished my work.” 





“ Halt, instantly !” cried energetically at this 
moment one of the grenadiers. “ What are you 
about to do? Shall we abandon the general 
who has never forsaken any one ?” 

This voice was Louis Boudier’s, who, with his 
left arm broken by a ball, could no longer man- 
age his gun, and had a quarter of an hour before 
availed himself of a lance and a club. The 
words of the grenadier were nevertheless power- 
less to arrest the retrograde movement; the re- 
treat continued rapidly and without order. Then 
Bondier, putting the two fingers of his right 
hand between his lips, blew a sharp and pro- 
longed whistle which ded in the di ‘ 





is a good swimmer, and it is a long time since 
we have made acquaintance with the Rhine.” 

“ And if you should save him—” 

“ That is just what I intend to do.” 

“ But he will never consent to escape.” 

“ Well, if he is obstinate enough not to wish 
to walk, I will carry him. Ah, but I see through 
it directly. Above all, madame, do not forget 
Sainte-Marie of the Mines, the inn of the Golden 
Lion, and the grenadier, Louis Boudier.” 


And without explaining more, the old soldier 
Ai a Mad 





Pp de Morvan was only 
partly re-assured. After many entreaties, she 





rising above, if one may say so, the noise of the 
cannon, and the discharge of musketry. A sec- 
ond whistle succeeded, then a third, and he was 
about to repeat it, when, by means of a glimmer 
which came through the thick cloud of smoke 
which covered the battle field, he perceived a 
woman, who with a sabre in one hand, a pistol 
in the other, and a little barrel slung over her 
shoulder, nimbly and briskly advanced, regard- 
less of the balls which whizzed around her ears. 

“ Here, here, Perinette !” cried the grenadier. 

“Tt is a little too late, the barrel is empty.” 

“ Silence, Perinette ; help me put the general 
upon my strong shoulder.” 

In an instant all was done as Boudier had 
ordered, and they soon succeeded in gaining the 
place where stood the cart of the vivandiere, in 
which the general was laid as comfortably as 
possible. The g seated himself upon 
the shafts, and Perinette mounting the horse, 
who, incited by the blows from the sabre which 
Perinette did not spare, they arrived about mid- 
night at six leagues from the battle field. 

“What a disaster!” said the general, “I am 
much afraid, my poor Boudier, I shall never be 
able to reward thy service to me.” 

Meanwhile the army began to rally, the 

bul were organized, the general was 
able to have his wounds dressed, and succeeded 
in obtaining a wagon to convey him to Paris. 








Several months had rolled away, the capital of 
France had a second time opened its gates to 
the stranger. General Poret de Morvan, sad, 
but resigned, lived peacefully at Paris in the 
midst of his family, when one morning he saw 
the ex-grenadier, Boudier, enter his house, who, 
having disbanded with the army ffm the other 
side of the Loire, had d his civil 

“ Well, my brave soldier,” said M. de Morvan, 
“was I not right in saying that unfortunately I 
could never recompense thee for thy devotion ?” 

“Pardon me, general, but you were wrong, 
that day, and to-day you are still more so.” 

“Very well,” said the general, smiling, “and 
thou hast doubtless come to put me right ?” 

“ Well done ; this time you have divined it in 
a trice—it is good, I well knew you could have 
your idea, but that cannot prevent me from hav- 
ing mine, and with something besides.” 

“What did you come to tell, my brave boy ?” 

“O, a trifle; hold, general, here is the thing 
in quick time >‘secing that you were living qui- 
etly in Paris, I said to myself, can they have for- 
gotten that the general was with the army, and 
is he going to escape the fate of the other gen- 
tlemen, Ney, Brune, Ramel and Labredoyere? 
This is the idea,” continued Boudier, “which 
came to me, and which I communicated to some 
of my comrades, who will probably speak of it 
to others ; well, yesterday, I was summoned to 








athe house of the Governor of Paris, the Count 


Despinois, who asked me some questions upon 
your account which J could not answer, and sent 
me back, forewarning me that they had their 
eyes upon me, and that I had better behave my- 
self if I did not wish several ounces of lead in 
my head. Thank them! Then I was going 
away, muttering between my teeth, when this is 
what [heard him say at this moment, to a kind 
of secretary who had just spoken your name: 
‘Well and good, we will send him to Strasbourg, 
that will make less noise.’ So general, I have 
come to inform you that if you are not weary of 
breathing the fresh air of heaven, you will do 
well to make your escape immediately.” 
General Poret de Morvan thanked the old 
soldier, but seemed little inclined to avail him- 
self of the advice just received. “ My name is 
not recorded upon any of the proscription lists,” 
said he to himself, “and it is not probable they 
will concern themselves much about me, who 
never trouble myself about any one.” His illu- 
sion was of short duration; twenty-four hours 
had hardly elapsed since Boudier’s visit, when a 
colonel of the staff presented Lim»elf at the 
house of the general of the old guard, » om- 
panied by a quarter-master of gendarmerie and a 
commissary of police, and told him he was or- 
dered to arrest him, and conduct him to the 
Abbaye. The general’s family, quickly alarmed, 
made numerous and unsuccessful attempts to ob- 
tain his liberty ; his wife, after innumerable dif- 
ficulties, succeeded in obtaining audience with the 
Duke of Feltre, minister of the war department. 
“Madame,” said this man, who had been the 
companion in arms of General Morvan, without 
giving the unhappy woman time to articulate a 


single word, “ I know what brings you here, and” 


I advise you for the future to employ your time 
better. Your husband is a conspirator, and jus- 
tice must be done. General Poret de Morvan 
will be carried to Strasbourg, and will have the 
fate of Ney and Labedoyere.” 

The unfortunate woman, a prey to despair, was 
just entering her dwelling, when a man quickly 
presented himself. 

“Do not be troubled, madame,” said he, 
“ since these brigands, as Adjutant-general An- 
gros called them, wish to swallow us entirely, 
the only thing we can do is to run.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ 

« Ah, it is all right, you do not know me; just 
as well—my name is Boudier, a soldier, a gren- 
adier of the old guard—O, the general knows 
me. Leave everything, my dear good lady, and 
follow your husband. In order to go to Stras- 
bourg you must necessarily pass Sainte-Marie of 
the Mines; try to persuade the general and his 
escort to pass the night there. There is but one 
suitable inn there, the Golden Lion. I shall be 


there, for I set out to-day with Perinette to pre- | 


pare lodgings—I know the country—the general 





b d permission to accompany her husband 
upon his sad journey. Soon the general departed, 
under the guard of four grenadiers, commanded 
by acorporal, being ordered to call upon the 
armed force, and even the national guard, if 
necessity required it on their passage. From 
this moment Madame de Morvan made several 
endeavors to urge her husband to profit by the 
means of escape which the accidents of the 
voyage might give rise to; but as she had fore- 
seen, the general rejected with indignation these 
overtures, and would not allow her to speak of 
flight. Finally they arrived at Sainte-Marie of 
the Mines. Madame de Morvan, a prey to the 
keenest anxiety, had meanwhile obtained without 
much difficulty, their consent to put up at the 
tavern of the Golden Lion. It was a first, but 
feeble success, for the’corporal took the precau- 
tion to order a bed made for him in the same 
room as his prisoner. Two hours passed, the 
gendarmes and the corporal especially were 
overwhelmed with kind attentions by a pretty 
and lively servant girl; stimulated by several 
glasses of old Rhine wine, the corporal risked 
some compliments at first, then becoming more 
gallant, some tender proposals; the maid smiled 
encouragingly. Night came; the intrigue pro- 
gressed according to the wishes of the corporal, 
a rendezvous is requested, but refused in such a 
manner as to give hope rather than despair. 
The corporal said to himself, this adventure can- 
not have an unfavorable result, for the room ap- 
pointed for the rendezvous is next the general’s, 
separated only by a simple partition. At eleven 
o’clock the general slept soundly ; at twelve, the 
corporal entered the adjoining room; but the 
gendarme is a gendarme everywhere, and in 
every situation in life. At themoment when he 
was about to seize the hand of the pretty ser- 
vant-maid to guide him in the darkness, he 
thought he heard a singular noise in the room 
he had just left; his duty before everything, 
even before love, thought the gendarme, and 
he began to retrace his steps; but there was no 
more time, the intrepid Perinette, for it was she, 
had just shut the door and double locked it, and 
thrown the key out of the window. 

“Open the door, I command you,” said the 
corporal, “I wish to go out immediately.” 

“Impossible, sir,” replied Perinette, “you are 
here in my house, and I will open the door when 
I please—” 

“Open it, I tell you, or I will break the door.” 

“ You shall not break anything, my friend ; if 
you make any noise, every one will soon be on 
the alert, they will find you here, and we will see 
who you can make believe that I brought you 
here by force.” .« 

The corporal sprang against the door, then a 
struggle ensued; bold, daring Perinette, who 
had the most advantage in knowing her way 
about the house, and how to profit by the dark- 
ness, succeeded in throwing her adversary upon 
the bed, and by the aid of a pillow stifled his 
cries. During this time another scene was trans- 
acting in the next room, where the general, 
awaking with a start, found himself face to face 
with Boudier. 

“ Make haste, general,” said the latter ; ‘‘ come, 
we must set out immediately.” 

“Impossible, my friend, my conscience does 
not reproach me for anything—I do not wish to 
fly from my judges.” 

“But they will assassinate you.” 

“So much the worse for them.” 

“But I am not willing they should assassinate 
you.” And saying this, Boudier stretched his 
strong arms over the bed, seized sheets and 
blankets, rolling the general in them, and thus 
laden, taking him like a huge bale upon his 
shoulders, he rapidly descended the stairs, say- 
ing, “ Now if you struggle, if you make any 
noise, and they arrest you, at least you will not 
be shot alone.” 

These words prevented a cry, just ready to 
escape from General Morvan; he knew that it 
was not only his own life that he endangered, 
but that of this brave old soldier, who had again 
devoted himself to save him. In less than a 
quarter of an hour, Boudier arrived in the midst 
of the country; then only he stopped, put down 
the geceral upon the grass, and urged him to put 
on th» lothes which he had taken care to pro- 
vide. M. de* Morvan feeling unable to resist 
more, dressed himself, and the following day, he 
and his intrepid guide arrived on the borders of 
the Rhine, which they crossed by swimming, a 
little above Rhente. 

Two years after, General Poret de Morvan re- 
turned to France. The reaction of his feelings 
had not failed to calm him, and he had hence- 
forth nothing to fear ; he wished then in returning 
through Germany, to pass Sainte-Marie of the 
Mines, and visit the tavern of the Golden Lion, 
where he had been saved in so singular and au- 
dacious a manner. What was his surprise upon 
arriving there, to be received by Boudier and 
Perinette, who had become its proprietors. ? 

“General,” said the old grenadier, “ allow me 
to introduce you to my wife, we are here in our 
own house, and it is to you we owe it ; for if you 
had not taken pity upon the vivandiere at Leip- 
sic, she, her wagon, and the little sum of money 
she obtained, would a long time since have been 
destroyed.” 

“My good friends,” replied the general, much 
affec ted, “am I not indebted to you for my life, 
happiness, and the peace of my family? Can 
I ever repay so mach self-denial, so mach devo- 
tion? Poor Perinette, when I think that that 
corporal might have killed you !” 

“ Ah, nonsense, general, I had seen plenty be- 
sides him,” smilingly replied the ex-vivadiere of 


| the third regiment of the grenadiers of the guard. 








Housetvife's Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
Beef Alamode, 

Take the bone out of a small round of fine ox beef, cut 
some fat bacon in long strips, dip them into common and 
shallot vinegar mixed, and roll them in the following 
seasoning: grated nutmeg, black and Jamaica pepper, 


| One or two cloves, and some salt, parsley, chives, lemon- 


thyme, notted marjoram, and savory, shred quite small 
Lard the beef very thickly, bind it firmly with tape, and 
rub the outside with the seasoning. Put it into a sauce- 
pan, wit the rind of a lemon, four large onions, the red 
part of three or four carrots, and two turnips cut into 
dice; add a tea-cupful of strong ale and one of vinegar ; 
let it stew for six or eight hours, turning it two or three 
times. Half an hour before serving, take out the beef 
and vegetables, skim off the fat, strain the sauce, and 
thicken it with a little flour-and-water mixed smooth, 
add « tes cupful of Port wine, return it all into the pot, 
and let it boil. 


How to keep Rooms cool in Summer. 


Lord Rosse has denied the absurd prediction that the 


| present summer will be an extreordinary hot one. 


Still it may be well that medical men should be fore- 
armed with the means of cooling their own and their 
patients’ rooms. A dat vessel filled with water, on which 
are floated branches of trees covered with green leaves, 
isa very efficacious means, and is much empioyed in 
Germany. The suspension of Indian matting, previous- 
ly damped, at the open window, tends much to diminish 
the heat. This matting may be imitated by any kind of 
plaited grass. 


Cream Fritters. 

Mix a handful of flour, with three whole eggs, and the 
yolks of six, four pounded macaroons, some dried orange- 
flowers, browned in sugar, @ little candied lemon-peel 
chopped very fine, half a pint of cream, half a pint of 
milk, and a lump of sugar; boil the whole over a gentle 
fire for a quarter of an hour, till the cream turns toa 
thick paste; then let it cool in a dish well floured, shak- 
ing flour all over it. Whencold, cut the paste into smal! 
pieces, roll them in your hands till they become row:.d, 
and fry them of a good color; when you serve (uem, 
power them all over with sugar. 











Goosberry Champ 

“ Ferment together,” says Mr. Francis, ‘ five gallons 
of white goosberries, mashed, with four and a half gallons 
of water, add six pounds of sugar, four pounds and a half 
of honey, one ounce of finely-powdered white tartar, one 
ounce of dry orange and lemon-peel, and half a gallon of 
white brandy. This will produce nine gallons. Before 
the brandy is added the mixture must be strained and 
putintoacask. This will be found equal to Mrs. Prim- 
rose’s celebrated goosberry wine (See the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ”). 





Arrow-Root Blancmange. 

To two and a half spoonsful of pure Jamaica arrow- 
root. a quart of milk, a large spoonful of crushed sugar, 
a spoonful of rose-water and a little salt. Reserve a gill 
of milk to wet the arrow-root, and boil the rest. When 
it boils up, stir in the arrow-root, and boil it up againa 
minute or two; add the sugar, salt and rose-water, and 
put it into the mould. 





Pickles. 

Pickles should never be kept in potter's ware, as arsenic 
and other poisonous substances are used in the glazing; 
and this is sometimes decomposed by vinegar. Whole 
families have been poisoned in this way ; and where fatal 
effects do not follow, a deleterious influence may be ope- 
rating upon the health, from this cause, when it is not 
suspected. 


Of Mutton. 

Mutton is best from August till January. It is nutri- 
tious, and often agrees better than any other meat with 
weak stomachs. To have it tender, it must be kept as 
long as possible without injury. Be sure and cook it till 
it isdone; the gravy that runs when the meat is cut, 
should never show the least tinge of biood. 








Russian method of preserving Fish. 

When the Russians desire to keep fish perfectly fresh, 
to be carried a long journey in a hot climate, they dip 
them into hot beeswax, which acts like an air-tight cov- 
ering. In this way they are taken to Malta, even sweet 
in summer. 





Fig Paste for Constipation. 

Cut up small one pound of figs, and mix it with two 
ounces of senna carefully picked over, and one tea-cupful 
of molasses; stew it till it becomes thoroughly mixed and 
firm; then coolit. A piece about half as large as a fig 
will generally be sufficient. 





Freckles and Sunburns. 

After washing in cold water, use a little of the follow- 
ing !c¢on: mix a teaspoonful of diluted muriatic acid 
with an vunce of rose-water, eight ounces of water, and 
one ounce of rectified spirits of wine. ; 





Spice Plaster. 

Pulverized cloves, cionamon, and Cayenne pepper, half 
an ounce each; mix, and add flour and wine of galls, or 
diluted spirits, to form this plaster; Iay it hot om the re- 
gion of the stomach. It is excellent for pains and spasms. 


Of Beof as Food. 

Ox beef is considered the best; heifer beef is excellent 
where well fed, and is most suitable for small families. 
If you want the best, choose that which has a fine smocth 
grain—the lean of a bright red; the fat white or nearly so. 





To keep Muslins of a good Color. 

Never wash muslins or any kind of white cotton goods, 
with linen; for the latter deposits or discharges a gum 
and colevias matter every time it is washed, which dis- 
colors and dyes the cotton. Wash them by themselves. 


~ -BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 





| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


A Beautifully Ilustrated Weekly Journal. 


This iumined record of the times is now in its rorvr- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each vear has added to its extraordinary popularity 
ava unequalled cireulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The membersofany family 


| in which BaLtou’s PictoriaL is a weekly visitor, cannot 


fail to realize and exhibit # larger degree of intelligence 


| thaa those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 


i> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 


| fine engravings each week 


(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 


} 
| or female, who may appear among us 


t gives original views of the various cities of the 


| Union, aud public buildings, north and south. 
pana} 


> It presents many large and elegant historica! en- 


| gravings. of scenes worthy of framing 


CP It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 


| tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany. 


[> It cannot fail to delight and inatrnet every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 
(>> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 
t is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 


! weekly paper in the world! 


C7” ite engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

(7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 

i> Thus forming s paper original in devign, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS 





| One copy, OM@ ERT. ..... ce cece eeee ee cereneeneee 92m 
One copy. two years. ... Sddeessess 40 
Five copies. OM@ Year. 06. .6-cecncceccs ener eee 90 

Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
of the club) ......... deerccrecescosce SOD 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 


| own address at the lowest club rate 


TT} Sample copies sent when —, 3a. 
Published each Barumpar. by 4 ’ 
No. 2 Wiuter Btreet, Boston. 
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BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

“ Barth to earth and dust to dust ;” 
Hear—for ‘tis the ordained fate 
Which must surely, soon or late, 

Claim the wicked and the just: 


Claim the weak, and claim the strong, 
All who still are journeying here; 
Mirthful maiden, saintly eeer, 

Those who faint, or suffer long. 


Winding toward this new-made grave 
Comes a train with bitter weeping, 
Bearing one “ not dead, but sleeping,” 

Now restored to Him who gave. 


Thus to-day and thus to-morrow 
Must we seek our Mother Earth: 
From her body was our birth, 

On her breast we lose our sorrow. 


“* Karth to earth and dust to dust.” 
Surely as our time draws nigh, 
Shall we leave our gods, and lie 

With the wicked and the just. 





SATIRE. 
Though folly, robed in purple, shines, 
Though vice exhausts Peruvian mines, 
Yet shall they tremble and turn pale 
When Satire wields her mighty flail. 
CHURCHILL. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE LEADEN HEART. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


’ 


Many years ago, in the then little straggling 
sea-shore village of Ballycareen, on the southern 
coast of green Ireland, dwelt Peter Edgeworth 
with his wife and daughter. The present Mrs, 
Edgeworth was a second wife, and a perfect 
virago, and ruled the gentle, meek Peter with a 
rod of iron, wielded by willing and powerful 
hands. To Kate Edgeworth Mrs. Peter was the 
most cruel. Kate was sixteen, graceful, light- 
hearted and exquisitely beautiful, when her 
father married Miss Ellen Mooney, the bitterest, 
most cross-grained woman in all the county. No 
fair within walking distance but Kate Edgeworth 
was at—always gay, kind-hearted and happy. 
The time came—Peter Edgeworth married his 
second wife, and Kate was no more seen at fuir 
or wedding. 

Ellen Mooney had been handsome, though a 
weak-minded, spoilt child. In the height of her 
youth and beauty she fell a victim to her coun- 
try’s scourge—the small pox—which destroyed 
her beauty entirely; no vestige of it remained. 
This, instead of being made a means of draw- 
ing her thoughts to Him who saves or destroys 
as seems best, was made a curse, souring her 
disposition and temper, and the face, which if 
lighted up by gentleness and faith might have 
become even pleasiug, was rendered atuvot hide- 
ous by the constant scowl of ill-temper that 
rested on it. Everybody wondered what Peter 
Edgeworth, the jovial happy man, could have 
found in the face, person or disposition of cross 
Ellen to admire. Bat though perfectly unac- 
countable, it was nevertheless true, and one day 
the glorious sun rising over Ballycareen shone 
upon Peter Edgeworth, as he led his bride from 
the little church amidst the cries and hurrahs of 
the astounded Ballycareenians. From that fatal 
day, till the time my story opens—a space of 
three years—Peter Edgeworth led the life of a 
dog. The unfortunate, rash man strove to be 
cheerful, and lavished all the affection of his 
really warm heart upon his lovely, patient daugh- 
ter Kate, whose life was even sadder than his 
own, for she must always be at home. Voor 
Kate, always drudging, always scolded, and 
oftentimes even beaten! her life was one long 
tale of suffering. At nineteen, her form lost its 
plumpness, her step its elasticity—her blue eyes 
once brimful of fan and merriment, were almost 
constantly dim with tears, and her sweet lips 
lost their bright color. More than one young man 
had offered her his heart and hand, but Kate was 
heart-whole, and vowed never to leave her father. 
The following scene isa fair specimen of those 
daily enacted. 

Mrs. Edgeworth, with her sleeves rolled up 
above her elbows, her feet stuck into men’s bro- 
gans, and her handsome hair rolled up into a 
slovenly knot at the back of her well shapen 
head, stood in the doorway of the little cottage, 
while her pitted face was rendered still more re- 
pulsive by the scowl of ill-nature which darkened 
it. Like the screaming of a wildcat her voice 
sounded, as wickedly peering round, she cried: 

“Kate! Kate!—idle vixen! Where are you? 
T'll beat you if you don’t come back this minute.” 

There was no answer to her call, and with 
increased ill-humor she went on scolding in a 
high, shrill, cracked voice. Having made use 
of all the abusive language in her power, she 
turned with a jerk, seized a stout switch which 
lay by the door, and with a determined stride 
took her way down through the trees and bushes 
towards the shore. She had not gone many 
paces when the slender figure of Kate appeared, 
coming towards her with a weary motion. The 
young girl was hurrying on as fast as the heavy 
burden and her failing strength would permit. 
At sight of her step-mother she involuntarily 
recoiled a step, then settling the heavy basket 
more firmly on her head, rallying her strength 
she pressed forward as fast as she was able, 
while a sad, frightened expression passed over 
her face. Mrs. Edgeworth made no remark, but 
grimly waited till the shrinking girl was about 
to pass her ; then she raised the switch, and once, 
twice, thrice, even to four times, it descended 
ruthlessly upon the slender shoulders. 

“‘ Where have you been, idler? Am I always 
to wait and wait, never to have anything in time 
because you choose to delay? I'll teach you to 
waste your time talking to the young fellows! 
Why don’t you say something ?” 

“ Because it is useless.” 

“ Useless! Useless to talk tome? To give 
me a reason for your delay? I'll teach you 
manners, hussy |” And again the scourge de- 





scended upon the aching shoulders of the girl. 

“ By Neptune!” exclaimed a hearty, manly 
voice, and before Mrs. Edgeworth had time to 
strike again, the whip was wrested from her, 
and she found herself held bya couple of strong 
hands, and saw before her a handsome young 
sailor, whose face was actually pale as he looked 
at her. Kate stood perfectly motionless, while 
tears of pain stood in her bright, blue eyes. The 
sailor looked from one to the other, and said : 

“ By Neptune! I never saw such a brute before. 
I heard the cracks, and supposed somebody was 
beating a horse or donkey, and came to see, and 
my eyes beheld this old dragon beating a young 
girl, and a pretty, gentle looking thing, too 

After speaking, he gave two quick whistles, 
and in a minute, another though older man was 
by his side, to whom he detailed what had hap- 
pened. The second sailor swore a big oath, and 
shook his fist at the infuriated woman, crying : 

“ Harry Barnes, this is too bad—let’s give the 
old tigress a good lesson.” 

“ Agreed, my hearty. Miss, I don’t know 
your name—” 

“Kate Edgeworth,” said the girl. 

“Well then, Miss Kate, you go home, and 
we'll take care of your mother, if she is your 
mother, which I very much doubt—for such a 
homely, cantankerous old varmint can’t call such 
a pretty creature as you daughter.” 

“She is my step-mother. I beg you to let 
her return with me.” And Kate looked plead- 
ingly at the young sailor, whose heart beat faster 
as he heard the sweet voice and gazed at the 
deep blue eyes. 

“Never fear; I’ll not harm your mother, but 
I must give her a little lesson. Go home, and 
have no fear, for she shall come back to you in 
a short space of time, unharmed, and in better 
temper, I trust.” . 

Kate made one more effort to induce the young 
sailor to let her mother go free, but finding it 
useless, she turned and went home—dreaming 
all the way of the dark eyes and rich voice of 
the young man. “ Harry Barnes—’tis a pretty 
name, and one I shall never forget—no, never.” 
Thus soliloquizing, she walked home, luckily for 
her, only a few steps. In the cottage, she found 
her father, come home from work earlier than 
usual. His tenderness half repaid her for her 
sufferings. Peter Edgeworth kissed his darling 
child, and then looked wistfully at the pale, worn 
face. His eyes filled with tears, and he was 
obliged to turn his head away. Kate busied 
herself with getting supper while her father sat 
down to enjoy his pipe. 

“ Come what will, she shall go!” This Peter 
half muttered, half spoke aloud. 

“Did you speak, father?” asked Kate, coming 
and putting her arm round his neck. 

“Ah, Katie, there is a fair at Dungarran to- 
morrow. You used to like to go to fairs.” 

The tears came into Kate’s eyes, but she reso- 
lutely shook them back, and answered cheerfully 
though the lips trembled: “Yes, father, but 
that was long ago, so long, that I have forgotten 
almost all about them.” 

“ Darling child, you shall go with me to Dun- 
garran to-morrow. Only you must be care- 
ful that your mother does not get wind of it. 
You can meet me after breakfast, just at the 
foot of the hill. I shall have a pretty new hat 
and some gay ribbons, for your brown kirtle is 
all too sombre for one like you. Put the ear- 
rings that were Mary’s in your ears, and in the 
brown chest in the garret, you will find a pair of 
pretty shoes with red bows and silver buckles, 
which I guess will fit you, for you are just her 
size and figure.” And as he spoke Peter wept, 
for he thought of the wife he had loved and 
cherished for three short years. 

Kate’s eyes filled with tears, but she subdued 
her own emotion to comfort her father, and after 
awhile succeeded. So it was arranged that 
Kate should array herself in such of her mother’s 
clothes as fitted, and meet her father a little 
after sunrise, and go with him to the fair of 
Dungarran, which promised to be a fine one. 

The supper was ready to be placed on the 
table, when the door opened and Mrs. Edgeworth 
strode in. Her hair and clothes were dripping 
with water and her eyes flashed angrily. Peter 
rose as he wife entered, and in gentle tones asked 
the cause of her wet appearance. 

“Ask that minx!” exclaimed the virago. 
“ She knows. A fine thing it is to make young 
ruffians lay in wait for your mother. But they 
gained nothing. They led me to the sea, and 
ducked me in, though I bit, kicked and scratched 
as wellas I could. Each time they pulled me 
out of the water, they bade me swear that I 
would never beat you again. But I wouldn’t— 
they couldn’t make me. Finding that impossi- 
ble they let me go, and the last words your brave 
sailor heard were: ‘I’ll beat her when I get 
home, till neither she nor I canstand.’ Hearing 
that, your lover, Kate, wanted to drown me out- 
right, but his companion wouldn’t let him; so 
here I am, and they go bearing my most bitter 
hate, and now, I will beat you.” 

“No, wife, you shall not. You will go to bed. 
The ducking has done you no good, but the gin 
you got at Mother Bridget’s as you came here 
has done you harm. Goto bed now.” And 
admitting no excuse, Peter Edgeworth for once 
took the reins of government in his own hands, 
and actually put his half drunken, half drowned, 
though unconquered spouse into the bed. 

The next day was the fair, and Mrs. Edge- 
worth slumbered heavily half the day, so Kate 
was free to steal away. She made up a small 
bundle of her dead mother’s clothes, and set out, 

stopping at a neighbor’s house to change her dress. 
At the foot of the hill, Kate found her father anx- 
iously waiting for her. He had a coquettish 
little straw hat, trimmed with cherry colored 
ribbon in his hand, which he placed upon her 
pretty head. With a smile of pride Peter Edge- 
worth looked at his daughter, when he had put 
the last touches to her dress. Chatting gaily 
all along, the father and daughter sped on their 
way, enjoying the holiday to the utmost, think- 
ing not of the future. Dancing on the green 
had already begun, when Peter and his daughter 
reached the scene. Her heart beating with joy, 
and her pale cheeks flushed with exercise and 
excitement, Kate Edgeworth looked like the 


Kate of years gone by—looked as she was, the 
handsomest girl in the county. She was leaning 
against a tree eagerly watching the dancers, 
when a young sailor passed near her. 

“ Harry Barnes !”’ 

The sailor turned, and looked towards the 
girl. The exclamation had been involuntary, 
and when she found it had been heard, Kate 
dropped her eyes while a blush spread over face 
and bosom. The sailor looked puzzled. He 
had never seen the girl before, and was about 
passing on, when Kate raised her eyes for one 
instant. There was no mistaking the glance of 
those deep blue eyes. One step and he was by 
her side. 

“Ts this Kate Edgeworth ?” 

“None other.” And as she spoke, a bright 
smile spread over the young girl’s face, com- 
pleting the work her eyes and voice had begun. 

“ How is jt, I saw you yesterday pale as sea- 
foam, cruelly treated by a tyrannical step-mother, 
and to-day perfectly bewitching, the centre of an 
admiring crowd ; for though not dancing, there 
is not one dancer but has more eyes for you than 
his partner ?” 

“Tcame with my father.” 

“ Setts are forming—you dance ?” 

And without waiting for an answer Harry 
Barnes led the girl away. Kate went rather un- 
willingly, for she had not danced a measure for 
years. This she said gently, but as the young 
sailor’s eyes followed the rapid, graceful move- 
ments of his partner, he was astonished at her 
skill and grace. No, she who had three years 
before been called the best dancer, still deserved 
the title. All through the bright day Harry 
Barnes kept near Kate, eyeing with discontent 
and envy every one who approached her to talk 
ordance. From time to time Peter had come 
and talked with his daughter, though he pre- 
ferred to keep aloof, and watch her—the pride of 
his heart. Now he came with a grave face. 
It was time to go home. All color fled from 
Kate’s face at this announcement, but with a 
pleasant word and kind farewell she withdrew 
her arm from Harry’s and slipping it under her 
father’s walked away. Father and daughter had 
gone but a few steps when the young sailor came 
beside them. He slipped a little package into 
Kate’s hand, and whispered : 

“God bless you, Kate. Ihave no money, but 
here is a little token of remembrance from me. 
It will bring you good luck, for it is a charm. 
I leave this port to-morrow. Do not forget me. 
I will return if Ilive. Farewell.” 

Kate turned, as he walked off, and quickly 
unfastening her breast-knot, she kissed it, and 
threw it to the young sailor, who caught it ea- 
gerly. Placing her treasure in her bosom, and 
resuming her father’s arm, which she had 
dropped for the instant, she walked on, her young 
heart beating with love and hope. *As the two 
neared Ballycareen, their spirits flagged; their 
steps grew slow. After awhile they reached 
their comfortless home, first having stopped at 
the aforesaid kind neighbor’s, where Kate re- 
eumed hor brown kirtle and leather shoes. In 
the doorway of the cottage stood the dreaded 


man, bowed his head and wept, wept bitterly for 
the pale, lifeless clay stretched on the couch be- 
fore him. The figure was wrapped in blankets, 
but the pale face lay upon a pillow, and, a 
wealth of rich, dark, wet hair h»ng over the 
couch even to the floor. Bending tenderly over 
the lifeless figure, was a young, stout, brisk little 
woman, her bright, merry face saddened by the 
sight before her. 

“Brother,” she said, laying her hand affec- 
tionately on the shoulder of the agitated man— 

on deck—I have hopes still, and I will try 
what Ican do. If I am successful, I will send 
you word.” 

The young man raised his face and with a 
heavy, desponding step obeyed his sister. Ten- 
derly and patiently the woman worked, striving 
with all her skill to restore consciousness to the 
inanimate form before her. Though at heart 
feeling discouraged, she persevered. She had 
her reward. The white lips quivered, and at 
last unclosed, and the blue eyes gazed wildly 
round the cabin. 

From that moment, Kate, for she it was who 
lay upon the couch, recovered rapidly. When 
she was quite well, and able to bear the news, 
she was told by Anna, who was the captain’s 
wife, that Harry Barnes, her brother, was mate 
of the vessel, and in that little cabin, she learned 
how she had been saved. 

Passing Mine’s Head, Harry Barnes who was 
on deck, had seen something white seated upon 
a rock—raising his glass he found to his horror, 
that it was a human being, a woman. The storm 
was too violent to allow him to near the rocky 
coast, dangerous even in still water. Even as 
he watched he saw the fatal waves sweep over 
the rock, and when it receded, the promontory 
was black and bare, no longer was there any 
sign of the floating white dress. Ever brave and 
generous, Harry Barnes gained permission of 
the captain to put off in a life-boat to save the 
unfortunate being. It was a difficult and dan- 
gerous task, but the young sailor was brave and 
strong, as were the two devoted seamen who vol- 
unteered cheerfully, nay even eagerly, to go with 
Master Harry. A short distance from the ship, 
the young man saw a white dress gleaming in the 
waters—one effort, and the lifeless form of Kate 
Edgeworth was raised and placed in the boat. 
One ylance at the white face, and with a face 
nearly as pale, and eyes full of despair, young 
Harry Barnes exclaimed, in a deep voice : 

“Pull well, my hearties. This is the form of 
my bride I was going to meet !’”” 

This announcement startled the two men, Har- 
ry’s companions, and each bent to their oars. 
The reader knows the rest. Kate was rescued, 
and at the nearest port changed her maiden name 
for that of Barnes. Captain Winslow, Harry’s 
brother-in-law, gave the bride away. Many long 
years the two spent together. Harry rose rap- 
idly, and soon became captain. Kate grew into 
a more beautiful woman than a girl. Many of 
her friends wondered, for though richly dressed, 


she always wore on her watch chain a curious 
litle L&aDEN Heart. 





Sester’s Picnic. 


In the old North State lives a certain John Long, who 
ponders whenever he has anything to teil, and 

his character for truth and veracity has never been be- 
low sero for many years. Captain Johnson had been so 
taken in by one of John's outrageous stories that he said 
to him in a pet: 

“ If you make me believe one of your lies again in a 
month, Sead te tee dollars!’ 

John pretended to be quite cere by the offer, and went 
of. A m daye aftorwards he was riding by the captain's, 
~~ ae , On horseback, when the captain called ou 


we a agg Johnny; stop and tell us a lie or two 

this morning! 

John rode on, but eried out most dolefully : 

‘No tise for lying now ; brother Jimmy has just been 

killed in the machine, and I’m m going for tne oid folks!” 

On he went. 

Captain Johnson ordered his horse and rode over to see 
man and offer his services, but found him alive 

the ma- 





and iy 
captain lared it was @ rascally trick, but 
he would have had to pay the money if John bad not let 
him off. 
AAA Anne ete 
Jerrold met a well-known picture-collector, whom he 
knew, on Waterloo Fasron ry The collector was possessed 
with « passion for Richard Wiison’s pictares, and, on the 
occasion in question, asserted that the canvass be bad 
under his arm was a veritable example of his favorite 
master, which pl had just picked up in the Waterioo- 
road. Popping the picture against the parapet of the 
bridge, he drew Jerrold’s attention to its evidence of 
pen ae 
Jerrold—with those trees—that sky—it must be 


a 

* Weil,” pecweid replied, ‘“ considering the locality 
where A found it are you sure it isn’t » Harriet 
Wilson?” 

A orserp Saag the aes was pan in London, 
compiained his landiady that the water with which 
she tunde his tea, had a strong and unwholesome favor. 

* Well, wir,’ said the landiady, “1 can only account 
for it by the graveyard at tne back of the house. The 
spring must pass through it!” 

The lodger rushed irantically from the house, and 

— met Jerrold, to whom he communicated his 
trouble. 

** | suppose,” replied Jerrold, ‘‘ your landlady thought 
ag ‘mea tea like your port—with plenty of budy 

A fellow went, the other roa into the store of a fash* 
fonabie milliner. 

* Hev you any skirts?” asked he. 

“ Plenty, of ail kinds.” 

‘* What do you ask a cord?” said the chap. 

“A cord!’’ replied the woman. 

“ Yes, l wantacord. Upiu our diggings the petticoats 
has gin out; fb see you advertise ‘corded skirts,’ wud L 
thought, while my hand wasin, Id take what you had 
corded up.”’ 

State of the Market.—Curled hair, \ampblack, aud burnt 
cork have much improved, in consequeuce of the immense 
consumption of these articles by the dark specuiavors in 
music. The nail bowed is poor, having beeu driven to ex- 
tremities ; no were clenched during Lue past week. 
‘The cork trade is perrd buoyant, aude govd deal of capi- 
tal is tloating in it. 


eee ANNAN AN SS 


The “new piece” was over, and the audience were 
delighted. Joues sat silent and motionless. 

* slow is it, Joues,” said Brown, ** you do not applaud 
je the new drama?” 

** Brown,” replied Jones, *‘ Laman Kuglishman and a 
patriot; Low tuen can | applaud these frequent successes 
of the French!” 


SNARE nen 


‘* Well, what do you think?” said Brougham to Sib- 
thorp, * we shall be just overrun with Tom Thumbs aud 
piguaies ; Scotland even threatens us to seud us a whole 
Kit or dwarts see 

“With all my heart,” exclaimed the great colonel, 
‘she may send us the kit, 60 long as she — the fiddie,”’ 


A young lady who wore spectacles, exclaimed ina voice 
of sentimental enthusiasm  @ young pioughwau who 
was walking in the road 

“Po you, sir, appreciate the beauties of that land- 
owe darling seep auu lambs skipping 


“fhem aint sheep and lambe—theim's hogs, miss.” 


A man much addicted to drinking, being extremely ill 
of @ fever, a cousuitation was beid iu his bed-chamber, by 
tnree A mamas how to “cure the fever, and sbate tue 





virago, her arms akimbo, and her whole attitude 
betokening a fit of ill temper. The truant 
couple were received by a volley of abuse which 
nothing could soften. For the first time for 
years, the words fell unheeded upon the ears of 
Kate, for she bore that in her bosom which made 
her heart beat. That night when the sound of 
her mother’s scolding had once died away, Kate 
examined the little package given her by Harry 
Barnes. She opened the paper, and saw before 
her a curiously wrought heart of lead attached 
toa blue ribbon. Kate raised the token, so val- 
uable to her to her lips, then laid her head on 
the pillow, and in a few minutes was in a sound 
slumber, disturbed only by pleasant dreams. 





The waves dashed over the rocks at Mine’s 
Head, the sea gave forth a sullen roar, while the 
wind shrieked among the rocky cavesgvith which 
the shores of Ireland so abound. On a high 
rock, some distance from the main land, which 
was reached by a chain of stepping-stones, sat 
Kate Edgeworth. Her dress was drenched with 
spray, and her hair hung damp over her shoul- 
ders. All unmindful of wind or water, or the 
rising sea, she sat. How different from the Kate 
of some months back—the Kate of Dungarran 
fair. Her face is deadly pale, and there isa 
wild look of despair in her eyes which would 
frighten the beholder; but there is no human 
eye to see her grief. What is it she holds in her 
hands? ’Tis the leaden heart. Her lips move 
—she is talking to the waves. 

“Father gone—dead and gone. ‘The only 
being who cared for me. I thought my heart 
would break when I heard the earth fall on his 
coffin. My dream that mother would be grief- 
stricken and grow better, is all past. She is 
more cruel every day. Precious heart! No, no! 
accursed heart! for you have brought me no 
happiness—only grief. You are a thing of evil. 
Into these waves you shallsink. No, Harry 
gave youto me. I'll bear you next my own 
heart, which is far heavier than you, a little while 
longer. Now I must return—return to misery. 
I wish I were dead.” 

So saying, the girl arose and turned to go 
home. Horror! While she sat, the tide had 
risen—the stones connecting with the main land 
are covered more than breasthigh. It would be 
madness to attempt to cross them, for the waves 
are dashing angrily to and fro. This Kate 
Edgeworth sees, and with almost half a smile on 
her wan face, she reseats herself, folding her 
fluttering mantle closer over her bosom. Her 
head rests against a dark, spray-wet stone, which 
throws into bold relief her beautiful white, still 
face. Those deep violet eyes gaze without 
shrinking at the black surging waters which each 
moment come rolling on with a sullen roar, as if 
eager for their victim. Motionless, Kate sat 
watching, with a sort of fascination, the coming 
waters. That last wave reached the edge of the 
rock—the next will touch her feet—the next rolls 
a little higher—the next—O God! she is gone! 

“Does she live, Annat ©, God! I’m afraid 
she is gone. She doesn’t breathe—her hands 
feel stiff—those eyes will never unclose on this 








earth!” And the speaker, a dark, sun-burned 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared fer The Flag of our Union.] 


The whisper of the balmy breeze 
Scatters a thousand sweets around, 
And sweeps in music through the trees, 
With an evchanting sound, 
That laps the soul in calm dei t, 
Where crowns and sage are forgotten quite. 


Ponce Dz Lzon. 

Chinese mode of Layering. 

The Chinese method of layering consists in wounding 
a branch, and then surrounding the place with moist 
earth contained either in flower-pot or basket. The man- 
ner of layering has the one great advantage of producing 
& young tree which will flowerand fruit while yet of very 
small size. It is generally applied to camellias, orange- 
trees and magnolias; but will do equally well for any 
other tree orshrub. Whena plant is thus to be layered, 
a ring of bark is first taken off, and then a flower-pot is 
procured, open at one side. so as to admit the branch, 
and some moss and earth is put in the pot, and the open- 
ing in the side of the pot closed with @ piece of wood or 
bark. It may be kept in its place by wiros or strings. 
When the layer is well rooted, the branch below the pot 
is cut off, and the young plant transferred with ite bail 
of earth entire to the ground. A simpler way is to sub- 
stitute a piece of lead for the pot. 


Grafting. 

The kinds of grafting best adapted for ladies, are the 
common splice; the most simple and surest —cleft-gratt- 
ing, side grafting and in-arching. In splice-grafting the 
scion and stock are of the same thickness; both cut 
slanting, 80 as exactly to fit; and there is a dovetail notch 
in the stock for the scion to rest on. When the scion is 
perfectly fitted to the stock, it is tied with bass matting 
and afterwards covered with grafting wax or clay. Vew 
of the climbing roses are fragrant, but that defect, if de- 
fect it is called, may be remedied by grafting fragrant 
scions upon the climbing stock. 








Props for Plants. 

Props for border-flowers may be made of laths split, 
but perhaps the best mode, because least artificial and 
ostentatious, is that of using straight rods of hazel, or 
some such wood, with the bark on. The object in using 
the rods of this kind is to avoid display. The walls 
against which plants are trained should never be of red 
brick or white washed, but should be painted a subdued 
tone. A brown color or tint like the bark of a tres dis- 
plays the best taste, and improves the appearance of the 
foliage and blossoms. 


Feather Grass. 

A beautiful kind of grass, well worth growing to form 
tafts in flower borders, from its feathery lightness and 
graceful habit of growth. It should be grown in light 
rich soil, and it is propagated by seeds or dividing the 
roots. 


Erythrea. 

The lesser Centarury. Little pink-flowered plants, 
mostly annual, suitable for rockwork. The seeds should 
be sown in autumn, in the open border, and the plants 
removed in patches, with earth attached to the rockwork 
in the spring. 


Groundsel-tree. 

Ashrub with bluish green leaves, and rather pretty 
flowers, which are produced in autumn. It will grow t= 
any common garden soil, but is killed in severe winters 
if in an exposed situation. It may be propagated by eut- 
tings or layers. 





Helenias. 

Perennial plants, natives of North America, which pro- 
duce spikes of pink or white flowers: sze generally sown 
in peat soil ina moist situation. They are propagsied 
by seeds or division of the roots. 





Ayswan to Miss Locr ¥.—The floral of Ros- 
mary \s remembrance ; the Ked Poppy signi consola 

jon All the various Mosses in. ennwi, and the 
Marigold typifies "aaj Your last question we cannot 
answer by examining any floral books in our our posession. 


,»” said he, ‘‘ I will take half the trouble 
ell yous hands; you cure the tever and | will abate the 
tuiret myself.” 


ae 





“That was yy & severe poonghiog fit,” as the rexton 
to » when Seas Were taking & 
Glass together, 

“O it’s uothing, save @ little ale which went down the 
bas way,’’ repued the undertaker. 
‘ie An, aw thar 8 just like you, you always lay the co/in 
om 


Se a a a ae 


John Aurelio Augurello, an Italian poet, who was pro- 
fessor of the belles iettres at Treviso, where he died Bo 
1644, wrote a Latin poem, ae ¢ * Uhrysepe@ia, or the 
art of making Goid.”’ This he dedicutea w Leo tue 
‘Teuth; upon which the J ogee} presented him witha 
large empty purse, and said, that “as he could make 
goid he best Knew how to fill "it. ‘ad 


eee 


Do you want to know if # foreigner can pronounce 
Buglisu? hepato gre nes Ape read, aud 
see what he makes of 


Though Ge, es pou? pot aeipningts plough me 
O'er les Gabe lough my way Kati purroe. 
ern 


An old Dutchman underteck to wallop his son, but 
— turned upon aud The old maa con- 
himself for his at his son » supe- 

rior manhood. He saidy a 


* Vell. Anan Wan: fellow; he can vip his 







A young conceited and vain of him- 
self, and wae, Father despised, with a lace 
inuch pitted by was addressed by @ chap, 
who, aiter some ti said: 

* When carved in fashion, you'll be the 


The following is the subteance of a story going the 
rounds: A stuttering boy gets used to the round 
figures on old-fashioned seasnatatiae afterwards he lep- 
pens to shoot au owl: 

a * Dhere it is,” he exclaims; ‘I’ve sho—shot s cherw- 
mn 


—— 





A story is going the rounds, of a party of young ladies 
who were caugut in a shower, and nad the color washed 
from their cheeks. A young lady at our ee} thinks 
the color in some of the gentiemen’s cheeks will not be 
washed out with water at present. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well knewn weekly 
after twelve years of unequalied re and popu ularity, 
has become s “ household word ” 
nia, giaddening the fireside of an ont aod poor, iy town an 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


hecause 
(7 It ls just such paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 
(7 It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, and in » neat and beautiful style. 
tein — mae aoe a yet contains no adver- 
n its ei super-royal pages 
writ to arsenal to eee, 2 


Pe roast stories of the 
sea, (anh siesaliony, ‘wit and humor 


Bos 
(™ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
pages not one vulgar word or line 
Grit numbers among its regula contributors the 
best male and female wstes in the cou: 
absorb 


o in the heme le is almost incalculable. 
eis suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to store of know! 
(> Its columns are free frem polities and all jrering 
a, tie cheat being to mete ae 
't ie for these reasons that it has years been 6 
outer & favorite throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, ove 7 ve 
7 subsoribers, ** 
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PHY ‘YENDBPT: 


—or,— 
THE SECRET OF CONFES: 
. A TALE OF CORSICA. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR, 
AUTHOR OF pap en AND oon,” tHe “ patpe 
* peanson or TaR ena,” aTe., ar 


CHAPTER VIL—(conrtinunn ; 


Lorenzo had just time to enter his hidi: 
when a timid knock was heard, and - 
opened, admitting the figure of a monk 

“Ah, daughter, I do not find you w'' 
rosary, as is your wont.” 

“I forgot the hour, father.” 

“ Has aught occurred to trouble yo 
my child? Methinks you look pale, 
eyes heavy as if you had been weep 
haps for the sins of others ¢” 

“I wept no sin save my own.” 

“That is well—we are all sinful,” 
monk crossed himself. 

“ Father, is it wrong to believe in cl 

“ Surely not, daughter. Wherefore 
tion t” 

“ Because I wear a charm, and it he 
me only evil.” 

“The end sanctifies the means. 
Heaven awards you sorrow and eyil to! 
good. What evil has chanced to you ‘ 
charm ?” 

“It has cost me the thing I prized 
earth.” 

“ Behold the wisdom of Providenc 
thoughts clung too lovingly to earth-.1) 
was taken from you, that your soul n 
above it.” 

“You say truly.” Lucia paused 
added. “ Your words are words of wis: 
you have come hither mysteriously. 
not taught me even by what name & 
my monitor. Your face has been hiv: 
your voice I can hardly distinguish—y: 
are somewhat familiar to my ear, Ar 
an old ber of the brotherhood 1” 

“Nay, daughter.” 

“ Who then ¢” 

“Tt cannot be possible that you hav~ 
forgotten the preserver of your life—ti 
of your future husband. Know, then 
Fra Lorenzo, once Lorenzo Fosecari.” 

“You! Lorenzo Foscarit” 

“None other.” 

At this moment, Lorenzo himself sp 
his hiding-place, his face flashing wit! 
tion. With the speed of an arrow he... 
the false monk, and tearing off his 
closed the bold and wicked face « 
Barracini. 





[se eworavine.| 

“Villain!” cried Lorenzo. “Dar 
assume the garb of God's minister to « 
the malice of a fiend? If thou fear 
laws of that Heaven thou hast outre,, 
that the laws of man provide a punis:.. 
deeds like this.” 

“ Unhand me!” cried Barracini 
bravely because protected by the garb 
and the presence of a woman, It is 
a coward.” 

Lorenzo released his hold and gras, 
familiar weapon that was once ever lx 
side. It was tut for a moment only 
got his altered position, Begracini ig; 


opportauity afforded by his confusion 
by @ passege known only to himse 
Lorenzo had recovered himmelf, the ot 


gone. Lucia deeply excited, clasped 
and murmured a thankegiving for } 
ance from the net-work of criminal bk. 
had been woven around her. 


Nicola, when he rushed from the r 
ting the card-table, went into the 
could have killed Lacia in his fit of j 
but he could not sit still feeling the 
dying in consequence of the violence |. 
ifested. Ile fied like a madman th 
streets, resulved to behold her once 
death claimed her for his bride. 
proached her bouse, he slackened hi» 

Slowly moving before him, he 
which made his blood course like le 
his.veins. It was not the sub-prior, 
talland portly. This figure was tall a 
and moved with the gracefal and state 
his brother. “I'll kill him like a « 
claimed Nicola, beside himself with pa 
he sprang forward to execute the thre 
figure vanished, and he saw before bin. 
garden wail. Vainiy did the excited 
seek to discover ihe place by which ub 





et ee oom 





